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ABSTRACT 

This three-part monograph on human resource 
development is intended for counselors who wish to translate their 
counseling skills and experience to work with business and industry. 
Part I presents an overview of the field of human resource 
development (HRD) emphasizing the counselor as an HRD professional. 
Chapter I discusses the application to business of concepts used by 
the counselor in one-to-one counseling, and elaborates key HRD 
components, i.e., career planning and development, training and 
development, and employee assistance programs. Chapter II discusses 
organizational climate, defining factors that contribute to it, 
formal and informal assessment, and organizational climate and 
corporate readiness for HRD. In Part II, the three HRD components 
briefly described previously are examined in detail as transition 
points to businesr and industry for counselors as HRD professionals. 
Part III examines the consequences of ineffectively maintaining or 
caring for the human resources in a business setting. Burnout, viewed 
as the long-range consequence of not implementing HRD activities, is 
covered from the counselor's point of view through emphasis on 
assessment of burnout, its causes and costs, and methods to prevent 
both individual and corporate burnout. The conclusion examines HRD 
trends and training in relation to those in the counseling 
profession. (MCF) 
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PREFACE 



Wherever one turns today—business, industry, government or education— there 
is a new recognition of the importance of individuals to the effectiveness and 
success of organizations, increasingly, the people in any organization are seen as 
resources to be carefully nurtured and developed, not shifted around between 
slots. As the information society becomes more of a reality, there Is a new 
recognition that it is the insights and skills of individual people that are crucial to 
the competitiveness and effectiveness of an organization. People are human 
copital and how well an organization manages and develops that capital will 
determine, to a great extent, the bottonvline productivity and effectiveness of that 
organization. 

This new recognition of the Importance of human resources provides new 
opportunities for counselors to utilize their skills and knowledge. Their insights 
into human development and behavior, along with their ability to help people plan 
and moke decisions, can be extremely valuable contributions to organizations. This 
monograph Is addressed particularly to those counselors who wish to translate 
counseling skills and experience to work with business and industry. 

To the counselor ready to undertake a program of personal renewal and 
development through the acquisition of new skills and knowledge, the opportunities 
are great. While the know-how the counselor con bring to the field of human 
resources is large, further development and refinement is needed. In this mono- 
graph we hope to provide counselors both with a better understanding of the field of 
human resources manogement and development, as it is now procticed In business 
and industry, and also with specific suggestions about how and where they may 
cot ribute. Becoming effective proctitioners In the human resources field may 
involve minor or major readjustments, depending on the Individual counselor, but it 
is our hope that readers will become excited by the opportunities and the poten- 
tialities for working in this area, as well as aware of the additional knowledge and 
skills necessary for truly effective contributions. 

To counselors thinking about working in this area, and to those who are 
already actively Involved, we extend the invitation to share your reactions to what 
we hove written. It is our goal In ERIC/CAPS to be at the forward edge of the 

« • • 
III 
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Icnowicidge base. We wish to be able to provide relevant resources to people when 
they need them. This volume is intended to be port of that forward edge and to 
assist counselors who ore making that movement intellectually and occupational ly. 
We would welcome hearing from you about how helpful this monogrqah has been. 

We would also like to ocknowledge, In closing, the assistance of Michelle Mika 
DeAtley in preparing this monograph for publication. 

Garry R. Walz 
Robert L. Smith 
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PARTI: INTROCXXTTfON 



This part introdoces the reader to the field of human resource development 
(HRD), emphasizing the counselor as a hunxm resource development professional. 
Chapter I discusses the application to business of concepts utilized by the counselor 
in ooe-to^one counseling; it olso covers key HRD components. Chapter II examines 
the organizational climate in order to assist the counselor in the implementation of 
HRD activities. An accurate assessment of the business climate is particularly 
crucial to the counselor's effective functioning as an HRD professional. 
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CHAPTHRI 

CXXls«OJNG AT© HUMAN RESOURCE OB/ELOPMENT 



Introduction 

Trained counselors os human resource development professionals con success- 
fully impoct the industrial setting. Organizations as well as people con be posi- 
tively affected by the skills of the counselor employed and trained in human 
resource ck^elopment. Although counseling in the twentieth century is still viewed 
mainly as a one-to-one helping function, there are a number of counselor training 
programs interested in preparing counselors for the corporate setting. There are 
also a large number of counselors interested in this preporotion arxi the qaportunity 
to work in the organizational mileou. Interestingly enough, the organizational 
practices, policies and workforce specifics are not unfamiliar to many counselors, 
even though most counselors would at first tend to think this is not true. In order 
to illustrate the above point, the next few pages discuss concepts quite familior to 
trained counselors ond examine them in light of the corporate setting. 

Devekipmental Stages and Corporate Life Cycles 

Most trained ccKjnselors and humcBi service professionals are well-versed in 
studies which focus on the developmental stages of the individual. In the area of 
career planning, for instance, it is morKfcitory that trainees study the developmental 
stages articulated by Super, Ginzberg end others. Knowledge of these stoges is 
inr>port(mt if one is to assess individuol development. Knowledge of developmental 
siages con often serve as a ^ide to what "typically" may be around the corner for a 
person. As an exomple, theorists talk about birth, growth, exploration, transition, 
maintenance, and decline stages as related to one's career development. Eoch 
stage has convnon chcrocter istics that ore unique and well-defined. A person in the 
transition stoge may be experiencing anxiety while determining his/her future in a 
compony and evaluating opportunities. This is on important time in one's life, and 
what hqjpens at this stage will determine whether one stays in the employing 
organizotlon or even in the same career field. If the tronsition is smooth, the 
individual moves to the maintenance stage and develops a sense of security within 
his/her work life. 



Corporations hove life cycles just as individuals hove life stages. Counselors 
and human resource development professionals con easily utilize their knowledge 
about developmefttol stages to assess an organization's life cycle. Table I demon- 
strates the basic life cycles of corporations. When comparing this table with the 
individuol-deveiopmentat stage literature, one quickly recognizes the similarities. 
Companies do grow, evolve, change and develop in a manner similar to an indi- 
vidual's development and growth process. 

In the early growth stage, the company has few formal rules and procedures. 
Everyone is contributing to the organization and wonts success. People pitch in and 
do the work, individuols in the company ore not concerned about doing a variety of 
jobs, and specialization is not on issue. There is excitement ar\d enthusiasm d>out 
the newness and the potential of the company. Working hours ore often long in 
order to keep things running smoothly. In general, morale is hi^ because everyone 
is playing a key role and communication is constant. The orgcr>ization is small ond 
pe<^le identify with the company. There is a positive climate within the young 
company. Indivicbots ore interested in moving forward as the company develops 
and grows. Positions ore not clear cut, minimizing the need for an organizational 
chart. The workers "do what has to be done" in order to survive, i^ace-to-foce 
communication is common, and relati(Miships ore personal in noiure. Despite being 
a hectic growth time, there is a sense of togetherness. 

As the company grows, a more defined orgcnizational structure evolves. At 
Stoge II, the compcr>y feels a need for m orgcnizational chart. The compcr»y is 
successful, more people are employed, and specialties begin to develop. In Stage I 
employees were not concerned about performing a variety of ckities, but with the 
press of time, specialized functicxis begin to emerge. As the company grows, rules 
ore established. Formalized procedures are developed as a way to manoge the 
company's growth. Compartmentolization tdces place ond communication systems 
become formal in nature. 

Stage III of the company life cycle is crucial to the organization's long-term 
survival. This stage represents a transition. The company has reached its full 
growth in response to its initial goals end objectives. People ore in ploce end 
policies are set. Where the company will go from here depends on the creativity 
and flexibility of management. History shows that many comp<nies have chosen to 
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ToMel 

The Orgonizotional Life Cycle- 
From Birth to Decline 



Stage 11 



Stage I 

Relationships a'e 
personal 

Face-to-face 
communication 

Flexibility and 
odcptation 

Personal drive is 
present 

Positive work 
climate 

Organizaticm 
chart is changing 



More definite 
organizational 
structure 

Greater fcw^mali 
zation and 
structure 

Specialty areas 
develop 

More rules 



Stoge III 



1 ) In this e<wly 
phase, a balcvKe 
between the 
organization's 
need for coordi- 
nation cmd inte- 
gration, and the 
people's need for 
achievement, 
autonomy, and 
identification is 
recrched. 

2) In the latter 
phase, this 
balcnce may 
change as pro- 
ceck>res, rules and 
policies are 
emphasized. 



Stoge IV 

Customary pro- 
cedures prevail 

Decline 



No^g* f^rom "Maintaining Organizational Effectiveness— A Prescription for Good 
Health" by B. K. Sconlon, 1980, Personnel Journal. 59(5). 381-386. 



stay with the status quo at this time. Such companies lose their competitive edge 
and decline. Some of these compcnies now establish layer upon layer of rules, 
policies, and procedures. The restrictive atmosphere stifles creativity. These 
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companies become miserable work environments for people. The better employees 
leave the company. Other employees "ploy the gome" with the company and hong 
on. Some employees use cnti-^orgonizationol creativity techniques just to survive. 
In such cases^ employees purposely ciomoge products as a way to get back at the 
conrpony. As stated in Table I, this stage involves the delicate balancing of the 
organization's need for coordination and integration with the employees' needs for 
achievement, autonomy, and identification. 

When conr^Kjnies ore not cfcle to cope with or respond to economic changes, 
they ctecline. When they foil to modify self-defeating internal procedures, they also 
move toward the decline stage. Many companies are defeated by their own internal 
policies and fall by their own CK:cord. Some companies, like governmental agencies, 
ore crushed by paperwork and policies. In almost every company failure, there are 
a multitude of unbelievably ill-advised decisions which negatively affect 
employees. When analyzing organizations from this frame of reference, one is not 
surprised to see why decline for mcny companies is inevitable. 

$elf-Oefeot;ng Behaviors of Individuals and Organizations 

individuals operate crccording to certain behavioral patterns that are often 
self-defeating in nature. Counselors working with such individuals help them to 
understand, clarify, modify, and change these behavior patterns. How self- 
defeating behaviors evolve, continue end cfxinge has been examined extensively 
(Cudney, 1975). Key concepts related to self-defeoting behaviors have been 
identified by Cudney, including the following: 

Owning . This involves recognizing that the individual is an active participant 
in the development and utilization of a self-defeating behavior. (In other 
woids it is not something done to ycKj, but something that you do.) 

2^ Techniques^ These behaviors ore the ones on individual uses in order to keep a 
selfKiefeating behavior going. For example, one way to keep procrastination 
going is to soy, "I always work best under pressure.*' 

3* Prices . This Involves costs to an individual, to others and to society as a 
result of continuing a self-defeating behavior. (Prices may include loss of 
good relationships, promotion, job, health, etc.) 
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Corporate self-defeating behaviors ccn be analyzed according to the above 
concepts. Cotmseling ctkI human resource cteveioprr^nt professionals can effec- 
tively analyze a company by determining what it is doing that is self-defeating in 
nature as related to people and production. Table II provides examples of individuol 
and corporate self-defeating behaviors. One method to impact the corporation's 
self-defeating behaviors is to determine the active participants (owning concept), 
methods used by the company to keep the behavior going (techniques), and costs 
related to productivity and employee health (prices). 



ToUe If 
Setf -Defeating Bdioviors 



Individual 



Withdrawal 
Compulsive 

Autocratic 

Ineffective Communication 
No Boundaries with Others 

Paranoid Behavior 
Inconsistent Behavior 
Lack of Persistence 
Negative Thinking 



Corporate 



Withdrawal (no marketing) 

Compulsive (excessive policies 
and procedures) 

Autocratic 

Ineffective Communication 

No Corporate Boundaries 
(no policies) 

Paranoid Behavior 

Inconsistent Decisions and Practices 

Lack of Productivity 

Negative Work Environment 



Copyright 198^ by Robert L, Smith. 
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Personal Lass and Job Loss 

Counselors regularly work with people who hove lost loved ones. Such times 
ore difficult when one experiences the pain and anguish of losing a loved one. 
Stages of grief following loss have been wel I Klocumen ted (Kubler-Ross, 1969). 
Knowledge of the stages is helpful as the counselor works with grieving patients. 
They help the counselor umlerstand where the client is and what he/she needs to go 
throu^^ in order to adjust arni cope with the loss. 

Table III examines job loss in light of the grieving process. There are definite 
similarities between job loss and the loss of o loved one. Both are personal in 
nature* There are the same strong feelings related to the loss of a job as there are 
to the loss of a loved one. There is denial in both cases. There is anger. In some 
cases illogical thoughts surface. The counseling and human resource development 
professional works with people who are frightened, anxious, depressed, and confused 
due to job loss or job demotion. Basic counseling skills end knowledge of the 
grieving process can be applied in such cases. In many organizations, outplacement 
counseling is cn important part of the human resource development professionars 
job. In outplacement counseling, the counselor helps the individual cope with job 
loss, reconstruct h?s/her ego, prepare resumes, and develop job-seeking skills 
necessary for future career success. 

The above three examples—developmental stages and corporate life cycles, 
individual and corporate self-defeating behoviors, and individual and job loss- 
illustrate how personcl counseling skills and concepts can be applied to the 
corporate setting. Corporations ore like people. People are the corporation. 
Counselors, in the privacy of their offices, have successfully v^^orked with indi-- 
viduols by helping them develop, change, cope, and grow. Many of the some 
techniques work successfully when applied to the corporate setting. Within the 
corporate mileau, counselors are viewed as professionals working in the area of 
human re»urce development. In this new role, counselors apply their skills to the 
business setting. Yet, the task of shifting from educaticxi to business h is not been 
easy for counselors* In order to make siK:h a shift, a clear perspective of realistic 
options in business is necessary. These cations fall under the rubric of HRD— 
Hunrxyi Resource Development. The remainder of this chapter examines HRD and 
its components. 
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Table m 

Cop^ MechanUm of Deoth and Dying 
Patients OS Related to Job Loss 



Grief Stages 


Typical Statements 


JOO LOSS 

Typical Statements 


Denial end 
Isolation 


"Not, not me, {t comot be true." 
"The x-roys ore mixed op." 


"This is not hoppenir^ to me." 
"There is some mistd<e." 




"The doctor is wrong." 


"1 can't believe it." 

"I'll just continue going to the 
office." 


Anger 


"Why me?" 


"You won't get away with this." 




"Why couldn't it be him?" 


"I'll get you bock— this is unfair." 




"Don't count me dead yet, you . . ." 


"You're wrong." 


Bargaining 


"Just give me a few good months." 


"The only circumstances urxier 
which I'll ao alona with it nr#» " 


Depression 


"It's hopeless." 


"I'm not going to succeed." 




"There's no sense in living like 
this." 

1 1 1 PCM 

"What's the use." 


"I've lost out." 

"1 can't compete anymore." 


Acceptance 


"Everything possible has been 
done." 


"This hq>pens, where do 1 go from 
here?" 




"I'll moke the best of it." 


"There's no sense in looking bock." 

"Let's use this time wisely in 
preparing for other jobs." 



Copyright 1984 by Robert L. Smith. 



Human Resor^fxre Development Defined 



HRD has evolved from several different disciplines with varied ideas, goals, 
and even philosophical beliefs^ Professionals and practitioners have brought along 
or developed their ovsm definition of HRD, depending on their background and 
training. The result has been confusing for the newconwr to the field* Leonard 
Nodler hos helped clarify HRD with the following definition: 'Learning experiences 
which are wgonized, for a specific time, end designed to bring about the possibility 
of behavioral c^KJnge" (isicdier, 1980, p. 3). Clecrly, Nadler begins to add some 
needed specificity to a previously vogue ond alt -encompassing concept. By this 
definition, learning experiences are designed *o cover o specified time frame to 
inspire behavioral dxinge. HRD explained in this way should begin to sound 
familiar to counselors. 

Another cfefiniti*.T^ which has been used effectively over the lasr few years is 
that HRD ••consists of programs and activities, direct and indirect, instructional 
crid/or individual, that positively affect the developnient of the individual and the 
productivity and profit of the orgcr» nation" (Smith, 1982, p. 2). This definition is 
the one used in this monograph. Un«Jer this definition, counselors and human 
service workers ore seen as developing programs and activities and determininc; 
program effectiveness in terms of individual <nd compcny needs. 

Programs and activities at the corporate level can be direct (foce-to-fcce). 
such as career counseling, or indirect, such as teaching supervisors career ccx^n-- 
seling skills which cm be applied to employees. Group instruction includes training 
and development programs such as communicaticn skill-building, stress manage- 
ment, and performance appraisal. Counseling for job relocaticwi, alcohol abuse, and 
health profiling would be more suitably performed on an individual bosis. Whatever 
type of HRD activity, the counselor needs to balance the goals of the worker with 
the goals of the organizotion. 



Major HRD Comfxments 

Major HRD components can be identified within the context of the above 
definition and provide further clarity to the meaning of HRD. Table IV identifies 
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the major HRD components by dividing them into Key HRD Components and Tradi- 
tional Personnel Functions. The key HRD components of career development, 
training and development, and employee assistance programs are seen as the major 
entry avenues or transition points for counselors interested In working in business 
and industry. Each of the three components is examined briefly in this chapter, 
followed later by more extensive coverage. 

Table N 

Key \-W<D Coniponents and Traditfonal Personnel Functions 

Key HRP Components 

Career Pl anning and Development ; Individual assessment, corporoTe assessment, 
succession planning and counseling. 

Training and Development; Mainte-.once and improvement of the effectiveness of 
individuals and groups in the organization. 

Employee Assistance Programs; Counseling for alcohol and drug abuse, career 
development, marrioge and family, stress, and other related mental health areas. 

Traditional Personnel Functions 
O. janizational Development; Behavioral concepts applied throughout the company. 
Performance Appraisal ; Long-range employee development and evaluation systems. 
Compensation; Salary and fringe benefits. 

Recruitment; Methods of attracting the highest quality employee. 
Copyright 1984 by Robert L. Smith. 

Career Development 

Cc »eer development In business generally involves the assessment of Indi- 
vidual skills, interests, and attitudes; the appraisal of the work environment; and 
the application of a decision-making strategy in determining and developing career 
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programs arul practices^ Career development is a pervasive HRD co nponent* All 
menders of the orgmization^ managers and employees, are active participants in a 
cwporate career development prc^ram* An extremely important ingredient of an 
effective career developmcmt program is that i1 is systematic and sup>ported by top 
corporate management. Communicating this su(^ort to the entire workforce is 
essentioL Although there is little evidence that companies typically are imple- 
menting a total system of career planning^ the consensus is that the most effective 
CD programs include such a system that is integrated throughout the organization. 
A total system has the following characteristics: 

- support of top management 

- involvement of top manc^ement 

- continual needs assessment 

- specialized training for CD implementers 

- clear policies and procedures 

- career enrichment programs 

- individual career counseling activities 

- career group activities 

- clear corporate projection 

- horizontal as well as vertical career projection 

- positive working relations with outside corporate settings 

- built-in methods of evaluation 

Programs characterized as above will hove on excellent opportunity for 
success and long-term maintenance within the organization. These programs utilize 
o systems c^>proach rather than being piecemeal in naiure^ The key element 
relating to the success of this type of program is management's level of commit- 
ment^ awareness, and skills reloted to hurrwn resource development. 

Training and Developmeni 

Training and Development (T&D) is a process designed to maintain and 
improve effectiveness and efficiency of individuals and groups in the organization 
(Mondy & Nk)e, 1980). This includes both technical ofyd human proficiency. Titles 
such as Training and Development Soecialist, Director of T&D, T&D Manager, and 
T&D Administrator are now held by many trained counselors working within the 
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organizational structure of large and ^nall corporations. T&D programs designed 
to update employees' technical and interpersonal skills are essential if corporations 
ore to expand. A large number of firms hove drastically increased the scope of 
their T&D programs due to competition, technological changes, governmental 
reflations, and employee needs. The banking industry provides such an example. 
Bank personnel are constantly up-dating skills in utilizing new computerized 
technology. 

At the same time, T&D programs are needed to develop employee inter- 
personal skills in this service Industry. A study in the 1970's supported by the 
American Society for Training and Development (ASTD) investigated the role of 
training and development professionals. The study, known as the Pinto and Walker 
Study, identified 14 major roles and functions related to T&O. Some of the 
functions directly related to counseling include: individual development, planning 
ond counseling, group md organ Izational development, managing working relation- 
ships and clients, needs analysis, and professional self -development. A more recent 
study sponsored by ASTD in 1983 defined thirteen major roles of T&D professionals 
and thirty-one nrrajor competencies. Again, a large number of roles and compe- 
tencies were counseling related. Examples include: 

- counseling 

- diagnosis (needs assessment) 

- conducting groups 

- planning and orgonizing 

- teaching 

- evaluating 

- consulting 

Training and Development is an HRD activity of major importance to the 
corporation. It is obvious from the above that the counselor can contribute 
significantly to this orea. 

Enfif>loyee Assistance Programs 

The Employee Assistance Program (EAR) nrx)vement has gained substantial 
momentum during the past two decades. EAPs have also undergone tremendous 
change since the time when they were initially organized as a means to assist rl e 
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worker suffering from alcohoMsm* Todoy, EAPs use a multidisciplinory approcK:h in 
reaching and helping the worker whose Icb perform<yice s'jffers as a result of a 
variety of personal problems* EAP activities Oie concerned with the personal 
development of employees-. Tlwy often involve counseling for alcohol ctkI drug 
d>use, career plcnning^ oxirriage end family, stress, end other related mental health 
areas* Problems in these areas CKiversely affect the worker's physical and mental 
health, employee productivity end corporate profit* 

ApproxioKitely 2,000 EAPs were established in American business firms 
between 1972 and 1978* The major reason far the tremendous growth of EAPs is 
the realization of ecorKxnic and social benefits of rehctoi I i toting previously proven 
and trained employees rather than discharging them* EAP costs are justified by the 
savings of not having to hire end train new end unproven employees as current 
employees are lost because of personal difficulties. EAP activities are in large port 
direct service, involving human rescxjrce development. It has been suggested thot 
these services will increase in future yeors and become more preventive end 
integrative in nature. This key HRD component has the potential for reoching 
throughout the orgenization, affecting employees at every level. It is the most 
direct avenue for counselors entering the business setting. 



Sinrmory 



HRD programs in industry will contin je to evolve In many directions throii^-- 
out the decades ahead. Counselors as humen resource cievelopment professionals 
can impeict the evolutien of HRD in business. Career development, training and 
elevelexpment, end employee assistarce programs are major HRD components. They 
are the most obviexis points of entry for the counselor trained in human resource 
development. Skills developed in nrwst counselor training programs can be applied 
to business end industry within the eibove competent areas. How and when the 
counselor can impact a corporation will depend, in large port, on the organizational 
climate of the comfxiny. It therefore becomes necessary to ossess factors affecting 
orgenizationol climate. Chapter II focuses on orgcnizationol climate as related to 
the counselor as a human resource cievelopment professional. 
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CHAPTER II 
ORGANIZATIONAL CUMATE 



The counselor's owcreness and ability to ossess the organizational climate of 
the corporation will, In large port, determine his/her eventual success in human 
resource development. The organizational clinr>ate found in some companies is 
conducive to HRD. For some organizations this climate can be characterized as 
open, flexible and adcpting* For other organizations, the climate is characterized 
by secrecy, fear and restrictiveness. However the climate is characterized, we 
know that it will affect the psychological and physical health of the employee ond 
the level of productivity. The organizational climate will affect the development 
of its human resources, including the implenwjntation and growth of human resource 
development programs and practices. This chapter defines organizational climate 
and identifies the factors that affect it. The reader is provided with continuous 
information related to the assessment of the orgcnizational climate. 



The Organizational Climote: An Ov^^ew 

Definition 

Webster defines climate as: (I) the prevailing or average weather conditions 
of a place, os determined by the temperature and meteorological changes over a 
period of years? (2) my prevailing conditions affecting life, activity, etc.; and (3) a 
region considered with reference to the kind of weather prevailing there. In the 
context of this monograph, we are interested in the second definition. The 
organizational climate consists of the prevailing conditions within the organization 
that affect the life of employees (work and personal life) and the activities within 
the corporation. HRD activities are certainly shaped by the orgcKiizatlonal climate. 
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Some Choracterisf k» of (kqanixahonsA Qimcrte 

The climate affects all aspects of the corporation: 

- how people feel about their work 

- how productive people are 

- how outsiders view Ihc company 

- potential growth patterm of the company 

- lono-rcrtge success of the company 

The climate is influenced by: 

- economic conditions 

- history of the organization 
" purpose of the organization 

- attitude and policies of the orgcnlzation 

Organizational climate can dxrige as a result of; 

- change in ieodership 

- change in economic conditions 

- change in corporate purpose 

- systematic self -orKilysis and implementation 
-• effective HRD activities 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that organizational climate is a 
very comprc»hensive phenomenon. It is affected by many factors, and in turn it 
affects many facets of the corporation. Foctors contributing to on orgonization's 
unique climate care discusscKil in the f&llowing section. 

Factors Itiot ContrOMite to the Orgonizotkmol Climate 

A multitude of factors contribute to on organizational climate. To the 
counselor first entering hRD, jwnw of these fcrctors nxjy seem impossible to 
dio^fOse. Yet upon closer excmiinotion, certain factors can be identified whicft 
impact and, in essence, create the prevailing climate of the corporation. 
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Communication of Corporate Purpose <md Objectives 

Thousands of employees ore hired each day, often with little or no knowledge 
of the corporation's purpose or overall objectives. This is a mistake on the part of 
the company that can later prove to be detrimental to the climate of the orgcsii- 
zation. Jeffrey Davidson, a managenrM»nt consultant with IBM Corporotion, cites 
several reasons why it is vital that employees understand company objectives 
(Davidson, 1981): 

I. Encourages cooperotion. When employees sense they are striving for a 
common objective, a degree of cooperation is present. In order for this to 
happen employees must be familiar with the corporate objectives. 

2' Promotes team spirit . Differences between divisions are reduced when 
overall company objectives ore kept in mind. Divisions that previously may 
hove been competing find it easier to work together as a team when overall 
corporation objectives are acknowledged and regularly considered. 

3' Clarifies r elationship with management . A climate of mistrust too often 
develops when management's role is nol clear or is misunderstood. Employees 
who are unaware of corporate objectives may not understand or might even 
misperceive the manager's role and related activities. 

^- Increases employee involvement . A commonly acknowledged rule of human 
behavior is: "When people ore provided a role in setting objectives, their 
participation increases." If the company objectives are clearly understood by 
employees one would also expect increased participation. 

An organizational climate that encourages cooperation and promotes employee 
participation has mode great strides toward developing a healthy environment. 

History of the Corporation 

Corporate history contributes to the prevailing orgonizational climate. Some 
corporations hove developed the reputation of doing things in a certain manner or 
fashion. They have a history of making arbitrary decisions, using biased hiring 
practices, producing inferior products, terminating outspoken employees, and 
resisting change. Corporations with this kind of history usually do not stay in 
existence for a very long time. People who have beer, working within an orgoni- 
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ZQtion for many years con usually relate to the corporation's history. On the basis 
of past experience^ they can provide insight into the informal and formal rules of 
the company, and can predict what will and what will not work in the area of hunxn 
resource development* They are often valuable contacts for k/nrHin resource 
development professionals. 

Corpofnte Size and Growth 

Corporate size and growth are contributinc^ factors to the orgonization's 
prevailing climote* Small corporations often produce a close-knit family climate, 
characterized by togetherness, loyalty, and commitment, Aithoc^gh some large 
corporations hove this same quality, many employees feel less of a cohesiveness in 
the megacorporate structure* As a company grows, there often develops a 
cohesiveness within divisions or within an individual department rather then 
througtiout the compcny itself, and the orgcwiizational climate changes* A steady, 
stable growth pattern often produces a positive climate, whereas a no-growth 
pattern or decline has the opposite effect upon e. tployees and the overall organi- 
zation* 

Corporate Leoders and Leadership Styles 

The Chief Executive Officer of a corporation is often the architect for the 
organizational climate. The top executive's attitude, decisions dbout hiring, 
personal biases, energy level, warmth, perceived trust level, respect, and leadership 
are often the most significant factors in determining the climate created through- 
out the compony. Generally, a healthy organizational climate has its beginnings at 
the top. There ore exceptions to this in cases where there is minimum communi- 
cation and contact between top manogement and company employees. 

Leadership style is defined as the approach or opprooches used to influence or 
change the behavior of others in order to accomplish orgonizationol, individual, or 
personal goals. Since there are so nrxiny individual leadership theories, a compre- 
hensive review is not possible in this paper. Yet, leadership theory can be discussed 
according to three broadly defined categories (Davidson, 1981). The effect thot 
each theoretical appro<K:h has in regard to orgcviizationol climate c^d hurxKin 
resource development is self-evident. 
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1. Autocrgfic. Lcoders using this style toke full respomlbillty for decisions 
within the connpony. There is often a greot amount of structure present when 
using this style, as workers (re expected to do what they ore told. When 
worker suggestions ore mode, it is mode clear that all final decisions come 
from top management. In many coses suggestions are not encouraged. 

2. Porticipotive. Leaders using the porticipotive style encourage Indlviduol 
employees with recognized expertise to take port in the decision-making 
process. The leader encourages active participation, but does not necessarily 
extricate himself or herself from the decision-making process or from making 
the final decision. 

3. Laissez-faire. Leaders using this style ore less involved with group or 
organizational functions. They serve as liaisons between the group, assuming 
that resources necessary for accomplishment are present within the organiza- 
tion itself. 

Corporate Communioation Patterns 

Communication patterns found within a corporation con be used as a baro- 
meter in determining organizational climate. Table V focuses on four major factors 
influencing communication within a company. When management is not accessible, 
a clirr?ate of mystery and mistrust is often established. One-way communication 
limits input and reduces participation and eventual involvement of employee's. 
Positive communication will in many coses increase loyalty and involvement. If 
employees feel they con conwnunicate verbally, as well as through written mes- 
sages, on open clinxite can be established within the orgcnization. 

Assessment of Hie Orgonizationol Cliniate 

Couselors implementing human resource development programs and practices 
realize the importance of accurately assessing the corporate climate. The 
occurocy of their assessment could be the most sigrificont variable that determines 
whether HRD programs succeed or foil. As humans we assess an organization most 
often by our intuitive sense about the conr>pany. This is often based upon some 
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Communicatian Factors Affecting Orgoiizatkma] Qimote 



Degree of Aoce»ib{lity 

is t<^ leadership accessible? Can you get on cppointment with the boss? How 
many secretaries or gate keepers do you need to go through before seeing the top 
executive? 



One»Wa)r or T%w>-Way CommuiUcof ion 

Do menrtorondo continually come from above? Is input asked for or requested? 
How is input utilized if it is requested? 



Positive Communication 

Are positive points regarding employees and the company communicated regu- 
larly? Does top leadership and nxoxigement communicate only when .nforcing 
reflations or disciplining employees? 



Versatility of Communtcotran 

Are there a nunr6cr of acceptable methods of commwication availci)le, or does 
everything have to b>7! done In memo or proposal form? Is informal communication 
encouraged, or does the boss accept only written messages? 
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,ninute, but significant interaction with corporate people or with a policy. This 
method of informal assessment is briefly examined. A model for a systematic 
assessment, along with formal proce<K;res used to assess the organizational climate, 
are covered in more detail. 

Informal Assessment 

One's first impression of the corpo-ation is often tl>e most lasting. This is 
similar to what psychologists have referred to os the crucial initial five minutes 
%vhejn we meet someone few the first time. As human beings with personal experi- 
ences, we characterize others based upon these experiences. For example, we may 
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relate to someone else who looks the same or has characteristics similar to the 
acquaintance. We look at someone's physical appearance including hair, eyes, and 
body shape. We examine clothing worn by the individual and judge that person 
accordingly. We check out the m.rthod of response and observe interaction style. 
We form an impression about that person which is either positive, negative or 
somewhere in between. This impression may be wrong, but it is often lasting. 

Not unlike the above process is the formula we use to assess organizations and 
corporate structures. As designated in Table VI, we begin to formulate our view of 
a company by assessing its physical characteristics. Variables such as corporate 
size, building type, office space and office design are processed by the observer. 
Small, cramped quarters with poor working conditions certainly influence one's 
perception of the corporation's concern for people. We assess the interaction 
between employees and between supervisee and the boss. Every contact with the 
company, whether it is face-to-face, through the telephone, or by moil, affects our 
perception. 

The infornrxil assessment attributed to a corporation continues beyond first 
iiT<pressions. In some coses, the assessment of the company changes as a result of 
greater involvement and more information about the company itself. Information 
may provide knowledge of the company's rationale for certain policies and of a 
particular manogement style. Direct work experience within a corporation often 
provides the employee a chance to experience punitive rules, policies, and aeons 
that may hove been hidden durin<^ the interview or were not observable upon initial 
contact. One's informal assessment of the corporation and the climate may change 
based upon personal and environmental factors. The following assessment model 
should prove helpful in more accurately assessing the organizational climate of a 
corporation. 

A Systems Assessment Model 

By following certain procedures one can systematically end accurately assess 
the corporation and its organizational climate. In doing this, one could think of an 
organization as a dynamic system with growth patterns and key components. 
External factors such as economic conditions will affect the system's growth. 
Internal changes by any component within the system will, in turn, affect other 
components in the system. As indicated in Table VII, the first step in the model 
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Informal Penonol and Cofporate Assessment 



Initial Personal Assessment 



Initial Corporate Assessment 



Physical Appecrance 

- large, small 

~ facial expressions 

- unusually shy 
charactwistics 

- neat, sloppy 

- hair style 

- clothes 



Physical Appearance 

- large, small 

- type of building 
(old, new, modem) 

- clean, run-down 

- decorated 



Interaction with Others 

- positive, negative 

- sincere 

- intelligent, ignorant 

- superior, inferior 

- degree of warmth 



Interactions 

- positive, ne^tive 

- s^>erflcial, sincere 

- mecningful 

- delegating 



Pcwson-to-Person Interaction 

- positive, negative 

- sincere 

- knowledgeable, uninformed 

- authoritarian, democratic 

- ccring end warmth 



Person-Corporation Interaction 

- p<»itive, negative 

- honest 

- informed 

- directing, participating 

- care and warmth 
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assessment program irwolves determinir^ the growth stage of the organization. 
The next step is to examine the organizational conf^>onents. The final step is to 
determine the interaction among the various components. 
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A Systematic AAodel A s sessment Program 



Step I. Determination of the Organization's Growth Stage 

1. Beginning stage: early growth, examining. 

2. More definitive, more policies and procedures. 

3. Critical stage; organizational growth needs, and Individual 
growth needs are balanced. 

4. Decline. 



Step 2. Examination of Corporate Components 

1 . Organize purpose or tasks to be done. 

2. Organize hunKin resources (all employees). 

3. Formal procedures used in the organization (restrictive or 
focilitotive). 

4. Informal procedures. 



Step 3. Relationship and Interaction Among Organizational 
Components 



1 . HumcBi resources ond orgcnization's purposes. 

2. Human resources and formal procedures. 

3. HunrKin resources orxi informal proceckires. 

4. The organizational purpose and formal procedures. 

5. The organizational purpose and Informal procedures. 

6. Fixrmal procedures end infornxil procedures. 

Copyright I98A i>y Robert L. Smith. 
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As described earlier in Table I, it is believed that corporations go through 
various growth stages. To review the stages: Stc^e I is characterized as the new 
corporation, headed by a group of people who initially invest time and energy into 
its growth. The motivation to succeed is high; the or^K^izational chart is rc^idly 
changing end nonrestrictive. Flexibility is present with an opportunity for one to 
utilize his or her talonts and expertise. The organizational climate is usually 
energetic, open and positive in nature* 

With the arrival of Stage II comes more structure and fornrKiHty, Policies 
become established, and rules are put into place due to increased size and greater 
responsibility* Coordination rather than cfxios is stressed, producing o more 
organized corporate climate* Stage III is seen as critical* It is during this stage 
that a final balcnce needs to be maintained between the open growth climate and 
the more restrictive organized climate* Very often it is at this stage where the 
company develops excessive rules and policies that siori to stifle variation and 
growth* 

The final corporate growth stage is identified as decline* When moving to this 
stage the corporation is on a down-turn phase* If choree does not occur as an 
economic up-swing, leadership renewal, or new investments, the compcny may lose 
its competitive edge* When a climate allows for diversification and expression of 
new ideas, a comp<»iy stands a greater chance of surviving and re-entering the 
previously described stages* Determining the organization's growth stage provides 
a starting point in a model for systematically assessing organizational climate* 

The second stq^ in assessing the corpK>ration and its organizational climate 
involves focusing L^>on the components within the corporate system. The major 
components include: 

L The organization's purpose. NcKller end Tushman (1980) describe this as the 
organization's task, or the work to be done* Tasks and functions, work 
patterns, work arrangements, (nd other specific work-related octivities fall 
within this c<XTiponent* The successful cxrcomplishment of tasks end functions 
will determine the accomplishment of the organization's purpose* 

2. The human resources* The corporation's employees are its human resources* 
Age, background, skill level, knowledge, attitude, end personality type are 
factors related to the company's human resources* 
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3. The formoi procedures. Policies, rules, procedures, and practices set forth by 
the company are included under fornrxil procedures. Since they provide a 
structure for employees and management to follow, formal procedures are 
often referred to as the glue that keeps things operating. 

^» The informal procedures. Every compony has a set of informal procedures 
that exist at various levels. Informal procedures are often created as a 
reaction to formal policy or manogement style. Informal proceck^res play a 
key role in the organization's mode of operation and in determining the 
organizational climate. 

The interaction of the corporate components is viewed as the primary 
determinant of the prevailing organizational climate. Table VIII focuses upon the 
interaction between the organizational components. An examination of the 
interaction between human resources cartd orgc^izaticKxil purpose is provided, along 
with the interaction between these two facets and the corporation's formal and 
infornwl procedures. Key points to examine during this phase of the model are: 

- How do irKiividual needs relate to the orgaiizat ion's purpose? 

- Do organizational goals and individual goals correlate? 

- Are competent indivickxils available to perform required tasks necessary to 
accomplish corporate goals? 

- Are foroxil procedures focilitating in nature or do they interfere with task 
completion? 

- Are infornrxil procedures helpful or destructive to the organization? 

The interactions examined above greatly affect the organizational climate. 
By identifying the components and by observing their interaction, on occurate 
assessment of the organizational clirrKite is possible. 

The systematic assessment nwdel includes; (I) determining the corporation's 
growth stage; (2) identifying key corpwate comp<Mients (realizing the impact each 
component has upon the total system); and (3) assessing the interaction of key 
corporate components. By following this model one con quickly learn about the 
corporation and its prevailing clir-ate. A measure that can provide much of this 
information is presented in the next section. 
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Table Vlii 

The Interactkm Among Orgmizotioncrf Components 



Fit 



Issues 



Human Resources/ 
Orgonizationol Purpose 



Human Resources/ 
Informal Procedures 



OrgcnizotioTKii Purpose/ 
Informal Procedures 



Formal Procedjres/ 
Informal Procedures 



How are individual needs met by the organiza- 
tional arrangcrrwnts? Do individuals hold clear 
or distorted perceptions of organizational 
structures? Is there a cwivergence of irxiividual 
and organizational goals? 

How are individual needs met by the work? Do 
individuals hove :ri<ills cbk! abilities to meet work 
ctenxmds? How are individual needs met by the 
informal orgcnizotion? How does the informal 
orgcnization moke use of individual resources 
consistent with infornxil goals? 

Does the infcM-nrxil organizational structure 
facilitate task performcrice or not? Does it 
hinder or help meet the demcnds of the task? 

Are the goals, rewarcb, and structures of the 
formal organization consistent with those of the 
informal or^K^^ization? 



Note. From "A Model for Diog^Kising Orgcnizationai Behavior" by D. A. I^Jodler and 
M. L. Tushnxn, 1 980, OrqanizatiCTKil Dynamics, £(2), 35-5 1 . 



v%m kifofmol AsseMVfiGnt Measures 

A systematic model to assess a corporation and its organizational climate was 
presented above. Much of the information obtained through this model is derived 
from informal nrwjthods. Informal observat'on and questioning ore the main methods 
used to gattier such infornnation. There are serious criticisms regarding both of 
these methods. First, it takes a great anxxint of time to observe properly. 
Rel€»vant situations stlnxjlating an important interoctiw between employee and 
monoger nKiy not take place for months. When such interaction does take place. 
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we often learn d>out it through word of mouth rather than by direct observation. 
Second, the accuracy of both observation and questioning con be criticized on the 
basis of reporter bias. What we perceive in our observations is certainly colored by 
our past experiences, expectations, and current status. When we ask employees 
questions, we r>eed to examine the personal bias toward the c^swers obtained. 
Third, this method has problems with sample size. One con sample only a relatively 
few people within a company via direct observation and questioning. Would the 
same information be obtained if one spoke to different employees or had tali<ed 
with 0 greater number of monogers? When direct observation and questioning are 
utilized exclusively, these criticisms prevail. 

It is believed that wfwn a survey is confidentially administered, a great 
amount about the corporation can be accurately and quickly obtained. Allen and 
Dyer (1980), working with Human Resources Institute (HRI), have developed what 
they describe as an octi on-oriented survey instrument— the Norms Piagnostic Index 
(NDI). Said to provide information about the "organizational unconscious," it can, 
the authors believe, give a good indication of overall organizotiorKil climate. 

The Norms Diagnostic Index provides information about seven primary scales 
relating to the prevailing organizational climate: 

i" Performance facilitation. Measures employees* perceptions of norms relating 
to job performcBice and the importance of maintaining job performance. 

2. Job involvement. Measures perceptions of goal di recti veness, participation, 
pride, commitment and suf^rt present in the company. 

^' Training. Measures orientation of new employees and whether training needs 
ore met. 

Leader-subordinate interaction. Measures employees' perception of super- 
visor's concern for their welfare. 

5. Policies end procedures. Measures efficiency of policies and procedures, as 
well as if they are effectively communicated. 

6. Confrontaticyi. Measures methods used in confrontation end how subordinates 
ore responded to during critical times. 

7. Supportive climate. Measures the emotional support perceived to be provided 
by the organization. The atmosphere of cooperation is examined. 
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The NDt is used to gather information related to orgooizationol climate. 
Measures such as the NDI provide informatiwi in a relatively short period of time 
from a large number of employees. Key factors affecting organizational climate 
may be identified with this method. Once data ore gathered and factors affecting 
organizational climate are identified, steps can be developed to create a more 
conducive worker environment. 



Organizational Climote and HRD 

If ho.ixin resource development is to become a reolity, the organizational 
clioKite must be conducive to its implt^entotion and growth. The organizational 
climate serves as HRD's internal support system. Without this support system, 
HRD crctivities and programs become isolated tasks that are not systematic or 
meaningful to monomers or si^rdinate. There are some key dimensions that relate 
to whether an organization and the organ izati<x»a I climate is ready to establish a 
systematic human resource development program. 

Dimensions Relating to Corporate Reodiness 

The organization's commitment to the development of human resources is the 
first and major dimension relating to corporate readiness. A supportive CEO end 
top management philosophy is necessary for any HRD program. Employee moti- 
vation is the second major dimension considered important in HRO picnning. 
Employee motivation, drive, and involvement are necessary for any successful HRD 
program since employees are the constituents in an HRD program. The third 
dimension involves policies and procedures, which management con use to enhance 
employee motivation. If this is done, HRD programs can begin to take shape in a 
substantive monner. The fourth dimension involves training and development 
needs. The degree of technical training, mancK|erial training, end general updating 
needs to be assessed. If a need is identified, training and development activities 
can serve as one of the core HRO components. The areas of employee recruitment, 
selection, ond placement include dimensions important to HRD. If these areos ore 
supportive in on effort to attract end develop top quality resources, other related 
HRD activities will survive and flourish. Career development ond performance 
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appraisal ore two other dimensions considered Important in the implementation of 
HRD programs and practices. If attempts are made by management to develop 
equitable performance appraisal activities, to provide information about growth 
patterns and a knowledge of career opportunities, a supportive HRD climate most 
likely Is in existence. The final dimension, data management, refers to the ability 
of the corporation to store, retrieve, and utilize positive Information about the 
company and its human resources. 

When the above dimensions are analyzed, corporations can often ovoid 
jumping on the bandwagon and creating human resource planning programs before 
they ore ready. Organizations need to assess their readiness prior to establishing 
systematic HRD programs (Mintor, 1980). 

Corporate Readiness for HRD 

Tc*>le IX provides a basic framework to assess an organization's readiness to 
establish an HRD program. Some of the dimensions discussed c6ove are included 
within this method. To analyze the compony*s readiness, one should focus on the 
low-roted responses. Influential people related to each of these items must be 
identified. Some of the areas may be worthy of discussion with the appropriate 
managers. 

If o company rotes low on many of the dimensions, there is trouble ahead for 
an HRD program. Implementation is discouraged until identified issues have been 
resolved (Mintor, 1980). The counselor should not assume that a high score assures 
readiness, but rather he or she should develop strategies to maintain this climate. 

Summary 

Ideally, the counselor would like every corporation and organization to scv . 
well on a readiness scale for HRD implementation. Realistically, we know this will 
never be the case. This chopter has stressed the importonce of organizational 
climate as it relates to the counselor in the role of human resource development 
professional. 
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AsKsaiff^t of Corporate Roodlness for HRD 



I. CORPORATE COMMITMENT 
A. Chief Executive Officer (CEO) 



I 

very low 



2 
low 



3 4 5 6 

r»eutral dbove average high very high 



B. Upper Management 

12 3 4 5 

C. Employees 

12 3 4 5 

CORPORATE PHILOSOPHY 

A. Open to Change 

12 3 4 5 

B. Concern for l-kjm<yi Resources as well as Technical Resources 

12 3 4 5 

ill. CORPORATE FUT'JRE 

A. Growth Potential 

12 3 4 5 

B. Diversification Capdbility 

12 3 4 5 

IV. CORPORATE T & P STATUS 

A. Current Impact of T & D Coordinator 

12 3 4 5 

B. Budget Si^jport f or T & D 

12 3 4 5 



TOTAL SCORE 



RANGE 9 - 54 



Copyrl^t 1984 by Robert L. Smith. 
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Organizational climate has been defined as the prevailing conditions within 
the organization that affect the life of employees (work and personal life) and the 
activities within the corporation. A number of factors contribute to org(»iizatlonal 
climate which are assessed through informal ond formal methods. A systematic 
assessment model has been advocated which views the organization as a dynamic 
social system. Through the utilization of survey measures one can obtain feedbock 
on whether or not the organizational cimate is conducive to HRD programs. The 
readiness of the corporation is crucial to HRD's eventual success. Corporate 
readiness Is greatly influenced by the prevailing organizational climate. The 
counselor will obtain a headstart toward successful HRD implementation by 
accurately assessing the corporate organizational climate. 
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PART lb TRANSITION POB'ITS FOR COUNSELORS 



The human resource development profession is closely aligned with skills and 
expertise a\reQ<fy possessed by the trained counselor. Some key HRD components 
care natural entry areas to business for trained counselors. Chcpters III, IV and V 
examine three transition points to business and industry for counselors as HRD 
professionals: career development in business, employee assistonce programs, and 
training and development. 
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CHAPTER III 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES 



Counselors ore aware that work plays a key role in a person's life. One's 
thoughts, feelings, attitudes, and perception of self are in large port determined by 
feelings about one's career status. Recently, companies have directed greater 
attention to the career development process and the importance of "career" to 
employees. In some instances this has been a response to governmental regulations, 
while in others It has occurred as an attempt to alleviate personnel shortages in 
specialized work areas. Whatever the reason, the employee has benefited. At the 
very least, career development within the corporation has created on atmosphere of 
"company caring" for its employees by helping them plan for the future. 

Comprehensive and effective career development programs in industry 
involve more than individual educational /career counseling or information giving. 
There ore some major differences in career development programs found in 
education and CD programs implemented within the corporate structure. Career 
developnrK»it programs now operating at the corporate level offer on intriguing 
avenue for counselors entering the business and in<hsiry setting. 



Career Devekjpment Overview 

Career development practices differ widely from company to company. The 
reasons for implementation also differ between organizations. There is no 
consensjs d>out what career development is or should "look like" within the 
corporate structure. Yet, we know the importance placed upon career develop- 
ment. This was evidenced in a survey of 225 organizations where it was found that 
top priority was given to training their supervisors in the areo of career develop- 
ment (Walker & Guthridge, 1979). 

Definltkms 

Career development is defined as a process of human development that 
involves self-investigation, learning, information gathering, decision making, and 
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change on the part of ttie indivlAial. Career development is a continual, lifelong 
process for employees. This does not mean that one constantly changes jobs or is 
regularly promoted As a matter of fact, for the vast majority of employees this 
means changing rei^XMisibiiities related to their present job, or learning how to do 
their job better or more efficiently. It is believed that everyone is basically 
interested in his or her career and in self-development. For some individuals, this 
means taking classes or attendlr^ training seminars. For others, this may be 
expressed throu^ personal reading or individual self-development programs such as 
career counseling. Some indivic^ls may feel lost, peaked out, or burned out in 
their career development. Ccreer development is cwtsidered important to everyone 
despite status, sitiration, age, education, or salary. Career plonning is viewed as a 
deliberate process for (Storey, 1978): 

1. Becoming aware of self, opportunities, constraints, choices and consequences. 

2. Identifying career-related gools. 

3. Programming work, education, cr»d related developmental experiences. 

According to Storey, this requires the direction, timing, and sequencing of steps to 
attain a specific goal. 

Career development programs ore the organized, pimned activities which 
result from orgcnizational and employee efforts. As a result of a comprehensive 
career development program, tfie orgcr>ization can determine its own needs and 
employees con develop in Ihe'tr careers. 

Reasons for Ccreer Development Programs 

There ore a number of rational and humane reasons for corporations to 
develop company-wide career development programs (Morgcn, 1977): 

1. Futurists anticipate that most of the jobs that will exist in the next two 
decades do not now exist. There will therefore inevitably be a great deal of 
job mobility and job change in the future. 

2. The complexity of modern technologies will tend to lead to greater fragmen- 
tation and specialization of jobs. The integration of specialist activities will 
therefore become increasingly difficult end will demcr»d greater generic cr>d 
specialized management skills. 
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3. Competition for ialenif especially for experiefx:e-bo$ed talent, will increase 
among companies and within companies because of exploding needs for 
specialized talent. 

^. Workers will be better able to move to new and improved job opportunities 
because of greater affluence and mobility. 

5. Modem workers expect to hove greater control over their careers and their 
place in orgcsiizations. 

6. Modern workers, especially high-level technicians and managers, are more 
career-aware and less company-aware. 

7. Many high-talent people do not find modern corporations conducive to their 
development as whole persons or worthy contexts for exercising their talents. 

8. Development is increasingly perceived as a lifelong activity extending beyond 
the individual's initially qualifying schooling md training. 

Other reasons for the Implementation of career development programs in 
inckjstry include increased governmental Involvement and interventicxi In employee- 
employer relations, increased employee stress, and technological advances (Aplin & 
Gerster, 1978). For example. In 1973 AT&T hod to pay $15 million In bock wages to 
women and mifwrity groups who had been discriminated against in job assignments 
and promotions. Also in 1974, U.S. steel manufacturers had to pay nearly $56 
million in back pay to employees whose careers had been affected by discrimi- 
nation. Stress problems are also being viewed as, In large part, career related. 
Unclear job responsibilities, lock of feedback, meeting deadlines, and communi- 
cation difficulties with supervisors are considered contributors to employee stress. 
Career development programs can. In nrKjny cases, avoid some of these problems, as 
well OS respond to difficulties with technological change. 

Status of CD Programs 

Walker and Gutter idge (1979) reported the practices of career planning and 
development (CD) conducted by a sample of 225 companies surveyed by American 
Mcyrogement Assoc lot Ickis. The cwthors reported widespread support for career 
planning as a concept with room for improvement as related to actual practice. 
Respondents were asked to Indicate for each practice whether they (I) were 
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currently applying it, (2) were planning to implement it within a year, (3) once 
utilized the practice but discontinued it, or (4) never q^plfed the practice. 

Tcfcle X indicates that informal counseling is a common practice. This could 
mean anything irK^luding briefly talking to cm employee or makiixi career/infor- 
mational suggestions. SH^itly over one-twilf the compcnies reported that career 
counseling was being cofKiucted by supervisors. Roughly more ibon one-third of the 
companies were involved in outplacement counseling, psychological testing and 
assessment, workshops on cwnmunication, retirement preparation, and aptitude and 
interest testing. A small pwcentoge of companies had assessment centers for 
career envelopment and only a few (1 1.4%) of the re^^>ondents reported life and 
career plcmning wcH'kshops (Walker & Gutteridge, 1979). 

Career commwiication practices have been reported to be widely used within 
the corporate structure. Table X reveals that over 70 percent of the companies 
communicate regulorly to employees on matters relating to educational assistance, 
EEO and affirmative action programs, compcny conditions, salary administration 
and job requirements. Less communication took place regarding career paths or 
ladders. 

Walker and Gutteridge also examined how career plonning programs were 
developed. Most programs were develc^ed internolly with modification of pre- 
viously existing programs. A reason for this could have been the lack of available 
CD program models at the corporate level for comp<nies to use and modify for 
their own purpxoses. 

Tcble XI indicates that many of the career planning practices have not yet 
had significant impcKrt jpcn employees. Many of the companies surveyed had 
recently implemented their program and c<xjld not report global effect iveness. 
Walker end Gutteridge reported that a rwjmber of respcwidents indicated an 
inodecpxite suppwt system for their CD programs. This is an important considera- 
tion since top management sup^rt Is considered essential to the success of any 
hunrxm resource development activity. 

Obstacles to Career Development 

The above status report concerning career development points out that 
implementation of sophisticated programs and practices has been slower than 
expected. Some of the reasons for this include (Zenger, 1981): 
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TcMeX 
Career Cammuniccrtians* 



— Never 
Practice Doing Planning Discontinued Done 



♦Base number of responses varies because of non- responses. 
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Communication on edu- 207 (92.8%) 9 (4.0%) 0 7 (3 1%) 

cational assistance 

(n=223) 

Communication of EEO 191 (86.8%) 18 (8.2%) 0 II (5.0%) 

and affirmative action 
programs and policies 
(n=220) 

Communication on com- 183 (84.7%) 13 (6.0%) 0 20 ( 9.3%) 

pony's condition and 

economics 

(m2l6) 

Communication on 168 (76.4%) 24 (10.9%) I (0.5%) 27 (12.3%) 

salary administration 

(n=220) 

Communication on 153 (70.5%) 41 (18.9%) I (0.5%) 22 (10.1%) 

job requirements 

(n=2l7) 

Communication on 137 (64.0%) 40 (18.9%) I (0.5%) 36 (16.8%) 

training and 
development options 
(n=2l4) 

Job posting and 118 (54.1%) 33 (15.1%) 4 (1.8%) 63 (28.9%) 

communication of job 
vacancy informction 
(n=2l8) 

Communication on 82 (38.7%) 65 (30.7%) 2 (0.9%) 63 (29.7%) 

cweesr poihs or 

ladders 

(n=2l2) 
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TdbleXI 
Effectt v^ ie as of Career 
Pksv^ig Progrcnm 



Rating Number of Companies 



Very effective 


6 


( 3.0%) 


Moderately effective 


58 


( 28.6%) 


Partially effective 


109 


( 54.0%) 


Very ineffective 


29 


( 14.4%) 




n=202 


(100.0%) 



Copyright 1984 by Robert L. Smith. 

1. Career planning has been a vogue policy or philosophy from top management, 

2. Orgcmlzational roles cr»d responsibilities for career planning hove not been 
clearly defined. (Managers have not s€Jen career planning as pxirt of their job.) 

3. Career plcsining is often threatening to both the mcnager and the corporo- 
tion. (It is too often perceived as "What's my nexi promotion?") 

4. Career planning has been politically dangerous. 

5. Managers have locked career planning skills. 

6» Mwetary rewards for effective career planning brave not been availd^ie. 

These obstacles have been detrimental to the development of comprehensive career 
development prc^rams in mcny compmies. Plcmned implementation strategies to 
overcome these obstacles are discussed in the next section. 
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The Implementation of Career Development Programs 

The systematic implementation of a career development program throughout 
the organization is a lengthy and complex process. If the obstacles previously 
discussed are not adequately addressed, CD programs will only obtain minimum 
success. If employees are unclear as to the purposes of career development 
octivlties, the program will not reach its goals. If top management does not 
demonstrate support, CD programs will be viewed as mec^ingless and wilt dis- 
couroge employee participation. Career development programs that have experi- 
enced success con be helpful to HRD personnel who are in the process of organizing 
or exp<»>ding their own CD programs. An example of such a progrom is the 
Career/Life Planning program at Livermore National Laboratory. This program, 
described by Hanson (1981), consists of a series of workshops offered during working 
hours on a voluntary basis. Emphasis is placed upon the individual being responsible 
and taking charge of his or her career. 

Workshops at Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory offer assistance in 
increasing self-awareness, developing problem-solving skills, developing informa- 
tion-gathering skills, recognizing opportunities for growth, and developing future 
plans. In addition to the workshops, programs involving individual counseling, 
outplacement, continuing education, rehabilitation counseling, and alcoholism 
counseling have been utilized. 

Table XII includes many of the implementation strategies used successfully at 
Livermore. The first implementation strategy relates to a theme or a rationale for 
program incorporation. This is considered essential when relating CD plans to top 
management. At Livermore there were a number of reductions in professional staff 
due to funding decreases. Proactive planning was thus necessary from manage- 
ment's viewpoint, as well as from the staff's perspective. 

The second strategy in Table XII identifies opinion leaders. In most corpora- 
tions certain managers are viewed by others as being high-impoct people. Their 
reasons for being in such a position may relate to many factors, including: the 
degree of expertise possessed by the monoger, his or her visibility, the power level, 
length of time within the organization, or his or her relationship to the CEO or 
other hig^level professionals. 




TdbleXli 

Career DevelapmeRt knptemenlotian Strategies 

(. Develop a central theme or rationale. 

2. Obtain support from opinion leaders in monagenient positions. 

3. '♦Pilot" activities and programs prior to total implementation. 

4. Maintain good connnnunications throughout the orgcrtization, empha- 
sizing goals, purposes and program outcomes. 

5. Be cognizant of habit patterns within the organization and utilize 
them in program development. 

6. Provide visibility for new behaviors, attitudes <x change resulting 
r'rom program activities. 

7. Develop a voluntary CD system that does not pressure employees. 

8. Keep costs low. 

Copyright 1984 by Robert L. Smith. 

The pilot approach strategy allows careful evaluation and avoids mistakes 
that can turn employees against the program during early stages. A strategy 
considered vital to the development end implementa.ion of oil newly adopted 
programs is the maintenance of good ccMnmw»lcation. Initially within the CD 
program, one nxiy find misperceptions c4>out the pKjrpose, role and expected 
results. Open and direct communication methods will help surface these problems 
and avoid the subtle defeat of »x:h a program. 

Because habits of the past ore difficult and, in some cases, seemingly 
impossible to change, Hanson (1981) rcx:omm«;,tds that CD implementors respect end 
work with them as a part of the program. During and following program implemen- 
tation, success visibility is also considered important. Successful behovior CNid 
success cases related to CD activities should be recognized. 

The last recommfcndations in Table XII are important from the employee's 
point of view end from management's perspective. Employees do not, otkI should 
not, feel pressured into career development participation. It is still believed that 
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the good programs will sell themselves. Self-development is considered the ideal 
motive related to CD participation. Little explanation is needed concerning cost. 
The purpose of the CD program is not to increase HRD staff. With managers aid 
supervisors actively participating, the long range staffing needs should not become 
bur<^some to the company. 

The above implementation strategies certainly will not guarantee successful 
CD programs since many other variables, previously discussed, affect career 
development organization and growth. Yet, these strategies should be helpful 
because of their sound and practical nature. An important element throughout the 
implementation process is the systems qjproach. Piecemeal programs have been 
widely implemented with questionc^le impact ond variable results. Kaye (1979) 
also recommends the importance of a systems <pproach to career development. In 
this approach ail facets of the corporation are considered important and inter- 
related; eoch affects the other. This approach involves training (nonogers and 
supervisors in CD practices and techniques. 

A Coreer Oeyefopment Training AAodel Example 

The systems approach discussed above advocates involving all facets of the 
corporation and recognizing the interaction between the various worker groups. 
The corporate manager needs to be involved in this approach. Leibowitz and 
Schlossberg (1981) provide an example of a proposed CD program that involves the 
training of corporate managers. 

Table XIII disploys a proposed career development training program for 
managers. One of the obstacle ; to developing successful programs is misconcep- 
tiuns that are present concerning career planning and development. This problem is 
dealt with early in the trafning program by asking managers for their definition of 
career planning. One misconception (that career development rr.eans promotion) 
con be countered by introducing the six types of career mobility (Kaye, 1980): 

- vertical 

- lateral 

- realignment 

- exploratory reseorch 

- job enrichment 

- relocation 
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Tfibie Xiil 
Proposed Coreer Oev^ekipment 
Training Pro^tim 



First Day 

A.M. What is career planning and development? 

Common misconceptions about career planning and development. 
The manager's role in career planning. 
Self-ossessmerif of current strengths and skills. 

P.M. Career picnninq and develofynent. 
Stuck vs. moving employees. 
Career anchors. 
CcM-eer stages. 



Second Day 

A.M. Career plcrininq process model. 

Communications skills presentatlai end practice. 

P.M. Identifying career picrtninq issues. Action strategies. 
What's appropriate? 

Constraints, obstacles, and reality checks. 
Summary arki homework . 



l/2-Oay Session (One or two weeks later) 
Sharing of experience. 
Dealing with problems. 
Review of skills and model. 
Additional proctice <wkI evaluation. 

Note. From T raining Manogers for Their Role in a Career Development System" 
by Z. Leibowitz ond N. Schlossberg, 1981, Training and Development Journal, 35(7), 
72-79. 
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Clear, precise definitions of career development, as those listed earlier in this 
chq)ter, would be presented In the first session. The manager's role would be 
discussed in relation to findings by Leibowitz and Schlossberg (1981). The nine roles 
of the manager in relation to career development are exemplified in the session. 
The following roles ore emphasized: communicator, counselor, appraiser, coach, 
mentor, advisor, broker, referral ogent, <»id advocate. In the training program, 
each role is carefully examined with examples of interchange between manager and 
employee being demonstrated. On the basis of the identified roles, one quickly 
recognizes the importance of the manoger as related to the career development of 
employees. One also begins to realize the diversified skills needed by the manager 
when working with employees in the nine roles. 

Any proposed career development training program needs to involve partici- 
pants in the examination of their own careers. When participants personally 
become involved, they can more fully appreciate the importance and impact of the 
total program. Managers will become better career development facilitators after 
they have examined their own strengths and weaknesses as related to their career 
and career potential. 

The second component of the proposed career development training program 
deals with concepts. One concept is the "moving" vs. "stuck" people within on 
organization. The "moving" people within the organization see a positive future for 
themselves and for the organization, whereas the "stuck" see no future. The 
"stuck" become psychic dropouts who are dreamers, early on-the-job retirees, and 
often "petty gripers" (Kantner, 1980). After reviewing the "stuck" and the "moving" 
concepts, managers can begin focusing on ways to help the "stuck" begin "moving." 

Career anchors is a concept that identifies individual career traits occording 
to their early interaction with their work environment (Schein, 1978). The theory is 
that people tend to function better In work environments that are congruent with 
their anchors. A questionnaire by Schein helps people identify their own anchors: 

1. Technical/functional competence . A persons seeks and values technical 
competence. He or she resists promotion out of this role. 

2. Manoqerial competence. A person seeks and values opportunities to manoge. 
Interpersonal competence, analytical competence and emotional maturity are 
valwd. 
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3, Security and sterility* A person is motivated by a need to stabilize hts or her 

4, Creotivity* In this anchor the person 'is nnotivated by a need to create 
something. 

5, Autonomy and independence. A person seeks work situations where he or she 
will be largely free from organizational constraints. 

When there is good fit between the anchcM-s and the perscKi's current work 
environment, high level productivity is considered possible. This same concept is 
used by John Holland who identifies personality types and environmental models. 
Holland sees certain personality types drawn to end working most effectively within 
certain work environments. The six major personality types discussed by HollcrKi 
include: 

- Enterprising 

- Realistic 

- Conventional 

- Investigative 

- Social 

- Artistic 

Certain occupations such as sales would attract the enterprising personality type 
according to Holland. Knowledge of persorKilities and corcer ofKrhors con be helpful 
to the mcnager to assist employee career development. 

The concept of career stages is considered important in the manager's 
assessment of employees. A number of career theorists have identified career 
stages that individuals move through during a lifetime. The early work of Ginzberg 
and Super identified career development stages. Levinson's work regarding life 
stages also provides insist into career ploming. The basic stages common to most 
theorists include (Walker, \9B0): 

1. Establish identity. A period of exploring a variety of careers and beir^ 
"Introckxred" into the world. Individuals at this stage are usually from the age 
of 10 to 20 and are formulating self-concept and career identity. 

2, Growing and qettirKi establishment. For some people this comes ear\y in 
life* For others this moy never occur. Usually this stoge involves testing 
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different work, selecting and adjusting to a career path and thus becoming 
estdblished in a certain line of work. 

^' Mointenonce ond odiust ment to self. During this time (age range of 35-50), 
one can move toward a crisis of questioning career plans and station in life. 
One can also accept current status and station. This is an interesting time, 
often filled with an assessment of life goals, questioning of self-concept, and 
realignment of career picris and values. 

^- Decline. This stage continues to be extended and may not exist until the 60's, 
TCys, or BO'S. Decline refers to a decrease in intense career activity. An 
increase in a second career or other activities outside of worklife may take 
place during this stoge. 

By understKjnding employees in relation to their career stage, the manager can 
assist in future career direction and understand obstacles that may impede future 
career ^.Welopment. 

The skill development component of the training program can be one of the 
most beneficial experiences for managers. During this stage the manoger becomes 
actively involved in leoming communication skills considered essential in helping 
others in their career planning. Skills such as active listening, reflecting, clari- 
fying, and supporting are taught. Role playing and video tapes ore used effectively 
during these training sessions. A number of communication models are advocated, 
including Carkhuffs model and Ivey's microcounseling training model. Included 
within the skill development component of the training program is time spent with 
the manager In developing his or her skill in identifying the career status of 
employees. This means assessing the employee's career stage, his or her status of 
"stuck" vs. "moving" and his or her career anchors. 

The training program concludes with identified action plans that are used by 
nnanogers in ossisting employees in career planning. Action plans are shared, 
brainstormed, and discussed among managers. Included is a final half-day training 
session, preferably 2-3 weeks following the full two-day training program. The 
time frame provides managers with the opportunity to utilize skills developed 
during the workshop, discuss success, identify problem areas, and recommend 
training needed to deal effectively with career development concerns that were not 
addressed previously. 
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Career Planning Activitiei 



A comprehensive CD program in business and industry involves q variety of 
systematically developed activities ttxit are intended to develop human resources 
within the company. Each activity has its strengths and weaknesses. According to 
Bowen and Hat* (1977) perscMioi planning is viewed as the nrK>st bosic career 
development activity. Goal setting is a major part of this activity. Personal goals 
and organizational goals ore equally considered during this process. Bowen and Hall 
rote this as an individual activity with minimum corporate cost. This CD activity 
works for the hi^ly nwtivated individual, but locks the advantage of obtaining 
feedback from others. Corporations encourage individual planning through the 
posting of job vacancies and by providing company growth patterns to employees. 

There ore a nurnber of counselor-client activities that are career oriented in 
nature. The most bcBic counselor-client activity involves the use of comprehensive 
testing. Corporations using testing emphasize dic^rnosis and follow a trait-foctw 
prescriptive approach. This approach assumes the following: (I) that individuals 
hove 'nique chcn-octeristics, such as abilities, interests, and perswxaWiy traits; orKl 
(2) that these unique characteristics con be accurately measured and related to 
tasks and functions performed in specified jobs within the corporation. The first 
assumption appears to be valid. People ore unique and offer special skills and 
personal qualities to the labor market. There are also certain jobs that require 
^>ecified personality traits and a certain temperament. Research related to the 
work of John Holland provides examples of personality types that arc drawn to work 
environments. 

The validity of present-day tests to meo^jre specific traits is questionable, 
however. An even greater concern is the degree of sophistication used in the 
identification of traits required for specific job titles. Although a number of 
corporations claim to hove established occurate job task and role systems, this 
facet of appraisal is viewed as the weakest in today's work society. When inoccu- 
rote infornxition is obtained at this phase, other steps, such as identifying 
employees that oKitch job traits, become academic. 

Counseling added to testing will, in most cases, help increase the validity of 
assessing employees or potential employees. Test results are now checked against 
individual interviews. Important positive facets of an individual that often cannot 
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be meosured by tests can be drawn out and acknowledged by the counselor. If 
nianagers are trained In CD techniques and practices, they can become the 
mainstay of the corporation's career dc*velopment program. 

Career group cctivities ccwi also be effective within the corporate setting. 
Often group programs are conducted within corporation assessment centers. Group 
testing, infornxition dissemination, and career group counseling are activities found 
within these centers. The assessment center serves as a ploce of identity for CD 
activities and inftM-mation that ccr» help the employee develop in his or her career 
field, or explore different career options. 

Life planning workshops relate career development to total life develop- 
ment. In such workshops, whether conducted within or outside the corporation, a 
broader view of career develo}xn«it is emphasized. The workshops relate to the 
total person and reflect the interaction between life development and career 
(tevelopment. The philosophy undergirding life planning workshops is that one's 
career is affected by all o^ects of one's life, just as one's job affects every aspect 
of the individual. 



Summary 



Career development in business is a major avenue open to counselors 
interested in humcr> resource development. Career development is a p>ervasive 
concept involving all aspects of the corporation and its organizational develop- 
nwnt. This cfiapter has focused on the importance of career ctevelopment and 
comprehensive CD programs in the business setting. Definitions related to career 
development were provided with reasons for CD programs in business. The current 
status of career develc^ment programs in business \ndtcQied they were just 
beginning and often seen as piecemeal in nature. Suggestions for CD implemen- 
tation were provided to help the counselor as an HRD professional develop a 
strategy for incorporating worthwhile programs. 
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CHAPTER IV 
EMPLOYEE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 



Of ail the HRD components, employee assistance programs (EAPs) fit most 
directly with the counselor's training and expertise. EAPs, whether within or 
outside the company, require a professional that has the knowledge, experience, and 
skills of the trained counselor. A definition of EAPs was provided earlier in the 
first chapter; this chapter examines the growth pattern of EAPs, their essential 
ingredients, the importance of marketing, and the need for evaluation. 



EAP Growth 

EAPs have been growing at a rapid rate during ?he past three decades. For 
example (Forrest, 1982): 

- In 1950 there were 50 EAPs 

- In 1965 there were 230 EAPs 

- '.I 1977 there were 2,500 EAPs 

- In 1981 there were reported 5,000 EAPs 

The larger corporations are typically more likely to hove an identified 
employee ossistonce program. Table XIV reveals that as the companies increase in 
size, the percentage of EAPs In those companies correspcidingly Increases. The 
kind of EAP service offered In these companies Is interesting. Ford and McLaughlin 
(1981) repcr* that all EAPs offer some form of alcohol rehd>ilitatlon program and 
ninety-nine percent of the companies offered drug abuse counseling. Over ninety 
percent of the reporting EAPs Indicated that they offer emotional counseling 
services and family and marital counseling services. Career counseling, legal 
counseling, and fin<OTclal counseling were offered by over seventy percent of the 
companies surveyed. This Is a remarkable movement of EAPs that were essentially 
alcohol treatment programs In the 1960s. We see the broadening of activities to 
include ail personal concerns of the employee, recognizing that a variety of 
personal problems con affect the work environment and the productivity of the 
employee. 
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TdbteXIV 

Percentage of Orgonizofions Hwfng an EAP 
Anotysis bf Size of Organization 



Nurrijer of Or^izatlons and 
Percent of Category 



Number of 


Niumber of 






Employees 


Respondents 


With EAP 


No EAP 


1 - 100 


58 


3(5%) 


55(95%) 


101 - 500 


205 


19(9%) 


186(91%) 


501 - 1000 


99 


24(24%) 


75(76%) 


1001 - 5000 


i02 


42(41%) 


60(59%) 




kO 


22(55%) 


18(45%) 
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EAP Essential ingredients 

Much has been written under the category of essentia! ingredients of EAPs. 
The major ingredients include: an operational philosophy, basic working standards 
(operational standards), and professional qualifications. 

EAP Operational PtWIoiophy 

EAPs should not be implemented because government believes they are a good 
idea or because of some legislative mandate. The philosophical principles of EAPs 
should be humane in nature. They should focus on the worth of workers as humcr> 
beings and emphasize the individual as well as the orgcwiization. Forrest (1983) 
provides us with on operational philosophy from which EAPs should operate: 

I. A trained employee is a valuable asset to be protected, if possible (Busch, 
1981). 
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2. It is more cost effective to rehabilitate a competent employee with problems 
than to hire and train another (Witte & Cannon, 1979). 

3. Statistical estimates on employee problems and the national cost to business 
and industry in absenteeism, accidents, health claims, turnover, and low 
productivity are staggering, costing from 15-30 billion dollars per year 
(Appelboum, 1982; Muldoo & Berdie, 1980; Witte & Cannon, 1979). 

4. EAP programs can have a preventative and remedial focus, both of which are 
good for the employer, the family, and the employee (Dickman & Emener, 
1982; Witte & Cannon, 1979). 

5. Employees' personal problems are private unless they cause the employees' job 
performance to decline and to deteriorate (Busrh, 1981). 

6. EAPs give the employer more flexibility in dealing with problems that used to 
be ignored or covered up (Dickman & Emener, 1982). 

7. Employees are beginning to hold their employers liable for mental and 
emotional problems and stress that are said to be work related. Employees 
are winning law suits in this area (Novit, 1982). 

8. Productivity is related to worker feelings of well-being. Efforts to improve 
worker well-being should improve productivity. 

9. EAP programs are both humane and cost effective (Busch, 1981; Gaeta, Dunn, 
& Grey, 1982; Witte & Cannon, 1979). 

By operating within these philosophical principles, one is more likely to obtain 
long-range effectiveness. The principles target the employee as a valuable entity 
that is to be cared for and maintained. The costs for low or poor maintenance of 
employees is too high and far too time consuming. Employee assistance programs 
can be viewed as vehicles to be used in a preventive health management program 
for the corporate setting. 

Table XV provides guidelines for preventive health management similar to 
those used in protecting physical resources. The preventive maintenance model 
colls for an org<r»izational climate conducive to the effective control of stressors 
that affect people and contribute to personal problems. External and interna! 
stressors are responded to according to the guidelines. The support of top manage- 
ment is emphasized along with worker participation. The preventive health man- 
ogement suggestions in this table fit with the philosophical principles of an EAP. 
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Td>leXV 

Guidelines Applied to PreveRtive Maintenance (Ph)rsical Resources) 
and Preventive Heoitfi Management (Hkmran Resources) 



Preventive Maintenance Protecting Preventive Health Management and 

Physical Resources Preserving Human Resources 



1. Equipment should not be overworked 
or mistreated 

2. Regular lubrication and checkup of 
ports is necessary to maintain hi^ 
level efficiency. 

3. When work parts are worn or defec- 
tive, some corrective action must be 
token. 



4. Older equipment needs more careful 
monitoring. 

5. Operators should assume some respon- 
sibility for maintaining equipment. 

6. Operators should be mode aware of 
the risks and costs of downtime or 
failure. 

7. Operators should be trained to deter- 
mine symptoms of equipment mal- 
functions or when action must be 
token. 

8. Vibration, friction, or corrosion should 
be immediately cN?cked by the opera- 
tor <»xl nxInagem€^nt cr»d some action 
taken before major brecrf<down occurs. 

9. Effective preventive maintencrice 
costs money, but they are dollars 
well-sp«it. 



10. Preventive maintenance programs are 
more effective when supported by top 
mcrKjgement. 



1. Workers should not be manipulated, 
overloaded with work, or ignored. 

2. Regular exercise and periodic check- 
ups are necessary to keep workers 
healthy. 

3. Throu<^ physical exams, future prob- 

fenris or w^»nL'rv»5««<5 ry^, »«e '^CteCted 

and programs to minimize or elimi- 
nate the risks can be directed by 
physicicm. 

4. Older workers need to be monitored 
more frequently than younger 
workers. 

5. Each individual worker must assume 
some res|X)nsibility to maintain good 
physical and mental health. 

6. Workers should understand the risks 
CBid costs of becoming or being ill. 

7. Workers need to identify symptoms of 
stress or person-environment discre- 
pancies. Self -awareness is on impor- 
tant step. 

8. Constant tension, insomnia, head- 
aches, or irritability are symptoms 
that the worker and his/her monoger 
must both be on the lookout for 
before a health breakdown occurs. 

9. Although effective preventive health 
manag€»ment will cost money, the 
dollars spent moy reduce the expenses 
involved in recruitment, selection, 
training, crid replacement of prenxi- 
ture personnel losses. 

10. Preventive health monogement pro- 
grams are more effective when sup- 
ported by top management. 



Note. From "Optimizing human resources: A case for preventive health and stress 
management" by Ivancevich and Matteson, 1 980, Organizational Dynamics, 9(2), 4-25. 
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EAP Standard Criteria 

Corsaro (1984) views on EAP as structured activities to provide aid and assist- 
ance to an employee, and to help one to overcome personal problems that adversely 
affect job performance. Corsaro states that an EAP must have the following 
ingredients: 

" Commitment. The program should be undertaken with the full support of 
top management. 

- Accessibility. Access to the program coordinator should be easy while 
away from the work site and other situations that might cofnpromise 
privacy. 

- Confidentioiity. An employee must be assured that disclosures of his or her 
personal problems will not be made. Only those records necessary to 
administer the program should be maintained. Once on employee is 
referred to an appropriate health care facility for diagnosis and treatment, 
the only information required is whether the employee is actively partici- 
pating in treatment. 

- Performance-related referrals. Referrals mode by supervisors must be 
based on job performance only. 

- Encouragement of self-referrals. An employee should feel free to seek 
services of the program coordinator at any time. The program coordinator 
may refer the employee to an appropriate facility for diagnosis ond care, 
and probably will make arrangements for the next visit. At this point, a 
commitment is sought from the employee to accepi professional advice and 
care. 

- Non-threatening . While the program is in place to help the employee 
overcome personal difficulties, acceptance or rejection of the program 
should not determine job security. 

- Individual responsibility. In any program, an individual must be responsible 
for his or her own actions, including the acceptance or rejection of the 
program. An employee should understand that his or her responsibility is to 
improve or correct his or her job performance, and the program may help 
him or her attain that goal. 
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- Inexpensive. The cost to porticipote should not be prohibitive and should be 
covered in the some monrier as treatnient for any other illness, with 
equivalent deductibles ^ung qspropriate. 

" Follow-up. A program should provide follow-up to confirm that an 
employee's Job performance has been maintained. 

The d>ove criteria will help toward the establishment of an effective EAP. In 
large port, these criteria view the EAP professional as a diagnosticicm who 
maintains a referral service. Counselors as HRD professionals certainly have 
obility beyond this role when working with employee problems. 

QucMificotions of Professkmal EAP Personnel 

The counselor is well-trained to work in the role of an EAP professional. 
Industry would be making a major error in their EAPs to contract with individuals 
who did not have counselor training. If a company's perception of an EAP was 
purely diagnosis and referral, training in the behavior sciences would still be 
considered necessary. The following qualifications are considered essential for 
counselors working in employee assistcmce programs: 

- communication skills 

- counseling skills 

- counseling theory 

- counseling practice 

- diagnostic skills 

- diagnostic Interviewing 

- diagnostic testing 

- diagnostic observation 

- orgcnizational develc^ment skills 

- substcnce abuse counseling skills 

- marriage cmd family counseling skills 

- career ctevelopment counseling skills 

- marketing skills 

- decision making skills 

- research skills 

- referral skills 
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AAorfceting and Evaluation: Key facets of EAPs 



Marketing 

Stiner (1983) accurately emphasizes the important role of marketing as 
related to EAPs. For some counselors working as HRD professionals, this sounds 
like an unfamiliar role; for those who have worked in private practice, it is a very 
familiar role. Stiner states that the following factors must be considered in 
marketing EAPs: 

- To whom and where are the services going to be marketed? 

- Are there specific types of business or industry that will be the area of 
concentration? 

- Has a decision been reached concerning employee base-pop)ulation charac- 
teristics? 

- Is there a plan to reach the top decision-makers in the companies to be 
marketed? 

- Is there a consortium service and rate? 

- What research should be done to improve the understanding of best 
potential market area or place? 

In addition, Stiner emphasizes the importance of a promotional plan and asks 
the following questions: 

- is there a promotional plan? 

- What kind end type of pronrxjtional instruments, such os pamphlets and 
folders, need to be developed and printed? 

- Should workshops or seminars be provided to promote EAP services in the 
community? 

- What are the anticipated costs of promotional efforts? 

- Is there on evaluative process for all promotional work? 

When these questions ore CKiswered, the counselor as a huvnon resource development 
professional will be ready to chart out the necessary activities for a comprehensive 
EAP. 
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Evcduation 

To survive and be successful, EAPs need to ifx:orporate a strong evaluation 
component. As stated by Lefebvre (1982), corporate executives will want to know 
if they are getting their money's wwth. Several evaluations hove been completed 
by vorious industries which have incorporated £APs. Table XVI lists some of the 
companies and reported savings. 



Tdble XVI 




Savings Attributed to EAPs 




Companies 


Savings 


Illinois Bell Telephone 


$459,000 


New York Transit Authority 


$2,000,000 


American Telegrqjh and Telephone 


$448,000 


(Goeta, Ovnn, & Grey, 1982) 





Copyright 1984 by Robert L. Smith. 



Most of the companies conducting evaluations have looked at similar 
factors. These voricbles include: 

" Job performcnce. Does the job performance change based upon valid 
measures arKi ratings us€^d within the compKiny? 

- Absenteeism. Is there a significant reduction in both the number of days 
and occasions of dbsence? 

- Disability obsences. Is there a significant reduction in long-term absen- 
teeism? 

- Accidents. Is there a significant reduction in number of work-related 
accidents? 
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- Medicol visits, is there a significant redwtion in visits to medical centers? 
Studying the above variables con often result in Itemized cost savings provided by 
EAPs. The five variables are a necessary part of an EAP evaluation plan. 

Summory 

Employee assistance programs are direct avenues for counselors interested in 
human resource developnwit, as their training already fits with EAP activities. 
Essential ingredients provide for a comprehensive EAP, including an operation 
philosophy, specific criteria, and trained personnel. Evaluation of effectiveness is 
important and will determine future growth of EAPs. 
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CHAPTER V 
TRAB^^ AND DEVELOPMEhfT 



As a key HRD component, training and develcpment has s luch to gain from 
the skills of the trained counselor. T&O activities have expanded over the years to 
include areas naturally fitting with the counselor's expertise. Most training and 
development programs utilize behavioral science techniques end concepts. Many 
training programs deal directly with topics related to counseling; e.g., stress 
management, counseling the troubled employee, how to refer, how to conduct small 
groups, how to facilitate meetings, how to motivate employees, and how to 
discipline. This ch<^ter provides the necessary information to help the counselor as 
a human resource development professional understand T&D by examining current 
definitions, characteristics, and competencies of T&D professionals. 

Training and Devetopment Overview 

Definition 

The area of training and development has been adequately defined by a 
number of professional sources. Wexley and Latham (1981) define T&D as o planned 
effort by an organization to facilitate the learning of job-related behavior on the 
part of its enn^loyees. Attention is drawn to certain key words in this definition. 
The v/ord planned clearly indicates that these activities tie closely to the organi- 
zational plan OTTd overall functioning. T&D activities have a definite purpose in the 
organization and are planned as an importcnt part of the organization's develop- 
Facilitate fits the understanding that one can only facilitate, not force 
change. Behavior is used in the broad sense to include any knowledge and skills 
acquired by an employee through practice. The behavior is also job related. 

Mondy and Noe (1984) define T&D as a process designed to maintain aid 
improve effectiveness and efficiency of individuals and groups in the organization. 
Key terms in this definition include viewing T&D as a process. The process is 
ongoing if the company is to nxiintain and improve. T&D octivities are viewed as 
being viable for the individual and the group. The American Society for Training 
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and Developrnent has defined T&D*s mission as ictentifying, assessing and, through 
planned learning, helping develop the key competencies which enable individuals to 
perform current or future j<^s. From this definition, one again sees the focus on 
planned activities that take place through a comprehensive needs assessment 
program. This definition also concentrates on perfornrKmce related to one's job. 

Characteristics 

Training and development is interesting since it is extremely varied, 
depending on the corporation, where T&D is housed, and the training and skills of 
the professional staff. Training end development varies among companies in the 
following manner; 

Some corporations essentially hove a one person T&D department. 

Some cofTipanies have over 100 professionals involved in training and devel- 
opment. 

Some training staff members operate out of corporate headquarters and 
report to a higher m,anager. 

Some trainers are involved with training employees, ranging from unskilled 
workers to company presidents. 

Some trainers work only with middle managers. 

Some T&D departments work primarily as purchasers of commercially 
available training materials and professional trainers. 

Some T&D departments customize all trainir^ programs and keep them in- 
house. 

Some trainers conduct mosi of the training for the company. 
Some trainers operate as coordinators or administrators. 

How training departments function will in large part depend upon the 
backgroixui and qualificoticms of the trainer. Currently, trainers in cor|X>rations 
and trainers working as private entrepreneurs come from a variety of back- 
grounds. Their education will range from the doctorate to the bachelor's degree. 
■ Vir educational discipline is even more varied, including counseling, business, 
adult education, educational media, speech and drama, and vocational education. 
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Other disciplines have also served as the training ground for T&D prt.fessionols. 
Whatever their background, trainers should have certain character istici if they are 
going to impact people and companies, including the following abilities; 

To work with people Individually and in groups. 

To communicate verbally and nonverbal ly. 

To understand human behavior and motivation principles. 

To understand the chcrtge process. 

To conceptualize and utilize a systems approach in business. 
To understand the decision-making process and make decisions. 
To understand the orgcnizational structure. 
To diognose, counsel and follow-;^. 
To docum€;nt results. 

To understand and adapt to terminology esoteric to varied business functions. 
To state specific objectives. 
To teach. 

To incorporate learning and counseling theory into training. 

One should view these as only a partial list relating to trainer charoc- 
teristics. Yet, these characteristics ore considered essential for the effective 
trainer. Other characteristics will be specific to the corporation and can be 
learned quickly within the compai/. M.^st . omprehensive counselor training 
programs focus their attention on the characteristics listed dbove, 

T&D Roles and Compet e ncies 

The American Society for Training and Development pUillshed results of its 
1983 national study attempting to identify the key training and development roles, 
and the competencies considered important for one to perform these roles. 
Table XVII provides a listing of the roles identified by ASTD. The counselor 
working in hunxjn resource development may wont to complete a self -assessment 
using the five point LIkert scale attached next to each role. The roles most 
germane to counselor training programs include: individual development cour.selor, 
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group facilitator^ needs analyst^ strategist^ and trc^isfer agent* Counselor training 
programs emphasizing hunncn resource development need to focus on the less 
commonly tcRight areas, such as instructional writer, marketer, medio specialist, 
otkJ task Qiaiyst. In criy case, it is imfwrtant to note the stror^ relationship 
between the A5TD findings and the training currently taking place within counselor 
education. 

Table XVIII illustrates the 31 competencies ictentified by the ASTD study as 
being important in training end development* It is interesting to note the large 
number that relate directly to existing count^elor training; for example: 

Counseling skill 

Career development knowledge 
Feedback skill 
Futuring skill 
Group process skill 
Intellectual versatility 
Library skills 

PerforrrKnce observation skills 
Questioning skills 
Relationship versatility 
Competency identification skill 
Negotiatiot^ skill 
Research skills 

The areas less likely to be taught in counselor training programs include: A/V skill, 
cost-benefit crKilysis skill, data reduction skill, facilities skill, industry under- 
stcKiding, and records mcnogement. These skill oreas would have to be added to 
existing training programs or developed through interdisciplinary coursework and 
experiences. 
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Tdble XVII 

ASTD Fifteen Key Training and Develapment Roles 



12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
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low high 

Evduotor. identifying the extent of impoct of a program, service 12 3 4 5 

or product. 

Group Fodiitator. Managing group discussions <rKi group process I 2 3 4 5 

so that individuals learn and group members feel the experience is 

positiv*. 

IncfivMkNil Development Counselor. Helping an individual assess 12 3 4 5 

personal competencies, values, goals and identify and plan 
development and career actions. 

Instmctiontd Writer. Preparing written learning and instructional 
materials. 

Instructor. Presenting information and directing structured 
learning experiences so that indivicKrals learn. 

Mmoger of Trairyng and Dsvelopment. PIcnning, organizing, 
staffing, controlling training and development operations or 
training and development projects, and linking training and 
development operations with other organization units. 

Marketer. Selling training and development viewpoints, learning 12 3 4 5 

pockoges, programs cr»d services to target audiences outside one's 
own work unit. 

Mecfia Specialist. Producing software for and using audio, visual, 12 3 4 5 

computer and other hardware-based technologies for training and 
development. 

Need Analyst. Defining gaps between ideal ond actual perfor- 12 3 4 5 

nxmce and specifying the cause of the gaps. 

Proyam Administrator. Ensuring that the facilities, equipment, 12 3 4 5 

nxiteriais, participcnts and other components of a learning event 
ore present and that program logistics run smoothly, 

Pro^om Designer. Preparing objectives, defining content, 12 3 4 5 

selecting and sequencing activities for a specific program. 

Strategist. Developing long-range picns for the training and 12 3 4 5 

development structure, organization, direction, policies, programs, 
services, and practices in order to accomplish the training and 
development mission. 

Taric Analyst. Identifying jctivities, tasks, sub-tasks, human 12 3 4 5 

resource and support requirements, necessary to accomplish 
specific results in a job or organization. 

Theoretician. Developing and testing theories of learning, training 12 3 4 5 

ond development. 

Transfer Agent. Helping individuals apply learning after the 12 3 4 5 

learning experienc*?. 
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JMe XVIII 
ASTO Competency Studjr 



1. Adult Leominq Understanding. Knowing how odults acquire and use know- 
l^e, skills, attitudes. Understanding individual differences in learning. 

2. A/V Skill. Selectii/ <r : jsing audio/visual hardware and software. 

3. Career Pr"^lopment Knowledge. Understanding the personal and organiza- 
tfonal issues orxj practices relevant to Individual careers. 

4. Competency Identification Skill. Identifying the knowledge and skill require- 
ments of jobs, tasks, roles. 

5. C<Hr¥pL'**s» Competence. Understcnding end being crt>le to use computers. 

6. Cost-Benefit Anoiysis Skill. Assessing alternatives in terms of their financial, 
psychological, end strategic advantages and disadvantages. 

7. Counseling Skill. Helping individuals recognize and understand personal 
needs, values, problems, alternatives and goals. 

8. Data Reduction Skill. Scanning, synthesizing, and drawing conclusions from 
data. 

9. Oeleqgtion Skill. Ass jning task responsibility and authority to others. 

•0. Focilities Skill. rMonning and coordinating logistics in an efficient and cost- 
effective manner. 

' ' • Feedbock Skill. Communicatir. j opinions, observations and conclusions such 
that they are understood. 

12. Futurinq Skill. Projecting trends and visualizing possible and probable futures 
and their implicotiois. 

13. Group Process Skill. Influencing groups to both accomplish tasks and fulfill 
the needs of their members. 

14. Indu -tr y Understanding. Knowing the key concepts and variables that define 
an irid jstry or sector (e.g., critical issues, economic vulnerabilities, measure- 
ments, distribution channels, inputs, outputs, information sources). 

1 5. Intellectual VersotiiiW. Recognizing, exploring and using a brood range of 
ideas and practices. Thinking logically and creatively without undue influence 
from personal biases. 

'6. Library Skills. Gathering information from printed and other recorded 
sourcei. identifying and using Information specialists and reference services 
and aids. 

17. Model Building Skill. Developing theoretical and practical frameworks whit i 
describe complex ideas in understandci>le, uscfcle ways. 
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Tct\e XVIII (Continued) 



18. Negotiation Skill. Securing win-win agreements while successfully represent- 
ing a special interest in a decision situation. 

'9- .Qbiectives Preparation Skill. Preparing clear statements which describe 
desired outputs, 

20. Organization Behavior U nderstanding. Seeing organizations as dynamic, 
political, economic, and social systems which have multiple goals; using this 
larger perspective as a framework for understanding and influencing events 
and change. 

21. Organization Und erstanding. Knowing the strategy, structure, power 
networks, financial position, systems of a SPECIFIC organization. 

22. Perform<»Tce Observation Skills. Tracking and describing behaviors and their 
effects. 

2^- Persomel/HR Field Understanding. Understanding issues and practices in 
other HR areas (Organization Development, Organization Job Design, Human 
Resource Plmning, Selection and Staffing, Personnel Research and Informa- 
tion Systems, Compensation and Benefits, Employee Assistance, Union/Labor 
Relations). 

2^- Presentation Skills. Verbally presenting information such that the intended 
purpose is achieved. 

25. Qyestioning Skill. Gathering information from and stimulating insight in 
individuals and groups through the use of interviews, questionnoires and other 
probing methods. 

26- Records Mano gement Skill. Storing data in easily retrievable form. 

27. Relationship Versatility. Adjusting behavior in order to establish relationships 
across a broad range ot people and groups. 

28. Research Skills. Selecting, developing and using methodologies, statisticol 
and data collection techniques for a formal inquiry. 

29' Training and Development Fiel d Understanding . Knowing the technological, 
social, economic, professional, and reguktory issues in the field; under- 
standing the role T&D plays in helping individuals learn for current and future 
jobs. 

Training and Development Techniques Understanding . Knowing the tech- 
niques and methods used in training, understanding their appropriate uses. 

31. Writing Skills. Preparing written material which follows genero!ly accepted 
rules of style and form; is appropriate for the audience, is creative, and 
accomplishes its intended purposes. 
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Trairang and Development ExomfMes 



General Examples 

Training can take place through mcny different forms end over varied periods 
of time. There has even been a distincti<Ki made between tr aininq cmd develop- 
ment. In such cases, trainir^ has mecnt training for something new, whereas 
development has meant developing for something beyond. Under these definitions 
training involves new territory for the employee, outside of what he/she has been 
doing* Development would mean developing within one's work area or attempting 
to develop skills beywid where one is currently functioning. Often it is difficult to 
separate these terms in the d)ove manner, especially considering the variety of 
T&D programs that are '>eing conducted across the country. An easier way to 
classify training is by technical end human development training, but this is even 
difficult since both are involved in many T&D programs. Tdfc)le XIX provides over 
25 sample T&D programs that are conducted on a re^^lar basis. This is a small list 
considering the hundreds of workshops that are held in the corporate setting on a 
doily basis. 

Specific T&D Exanr^e 

Td>le XX provides an example of the format used in the T&D program, 
"Teaching Manogers Delegation Skills." A clear list of objectives is considered 
important in all T&D programs. The objectives in the example are performance 
based, and the trainer is sure to get results if the activities fit with these objec- 
tives. The program preparation secticni is included to help the new trainer become 
aware that this is a major port of successful training. Most of the trainer's time 
goes into preparation, especially when comJucting new training programs. 

Preparation includes learning the system. Even if the trainer is in-house, 
he/she will need to know >ecifics about various deportments' and managers' 
responsibilities. The in-hou^e person will hove an information advantage when 
compared to the outside-^cwitracted trainer. Th^ outside trainer, in most cases, 
will hove to spend more time obtaining information. Evaluation, stated in this 
example as pre/post-testing, is an essential part of the training. Active partici- 
pation is also necessary in training programs. In the example, role ploying is 
utilized extensively. 
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Tdble XIX 

Example Training and Devefopment Pro^Ymis 



Memo Writing Skill Building 
Learning New Cashier Proceck/res 
Using the Telephone Effectively 
Greeting Customers Properly 
Handling irate Customers 
Spotting the Thief in Retail 
Closing the Sale 

Getting Your Foot in the Door for the Sale 

Following Government Regulations 

Interviewing Skill Building 

Positive Discipline Approach for Managers 

Being Si^pportive (Reinforcing) with Employees 

Using Better Grammar 

Public Speaking Skill Building 

Orienting New Employees to the Company 

Listening Skill Building 

Communication Skill Building 

Stress Management Reduction 

Delegation Skill Building 

Proper Dress for Executives 

Career Development Coaching for Managers 

Effective Referral for Managers 

Financial Management Policies 

Budgeting Skill Building 

Avoiding Grievance Workshops for Management 
Setting Objectives for Employees 
MBO Skill Building for Managers 



Copyright 1984 by Robert L. Smith. 
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Td>leXX 
Sample Formot for a T&D Prospncmi 
*nrecK:hIng Monogers Odcigotian Skills" 

Program Obj<x:tives 

- Managers will be ctole to list k myths related to delegoting responsibility. 

- McBXigers will be di>le to state the 5 steps to Insure effective delegation. 

- Managers will be able to implement delegation teaching by demonstrating 
methods of application. 

Program Preparation 

- Learn manager's responsibilities (survey end random interviews). 

- Identify major problems related to delegation. 

- Identify the logical steps to delegation. 

- Develop cases relevant to setting. 

- Prepare role playing cases. 

- Develop pre/post evaluation. 

Program Process 

- Participants conr»plete pre-test. 

- Use icebreaker<s). 

- State objective(s). 

- Use discussion modality (early). 

- Use lecture method—myths of delegation—with humor. 

- Use media to demonstrate effective delegation steps. 

- Use small group process to identify practical application(s). 

- Use ifxiividual sessions to solidify teaching utilization. 

- Use lecture to summarize teoching and application. 

- Complete post-test. 

Fol low-Up 

- Review qjplication process. 

- Discuss results. 

- Encourage utilization. 



Copyright 1984 by Robert L. Smith. 
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Under program process, referring to Table XX, we find a variety of teaching 
modalities. This is important in T&D, beccwse the use of one modality throughout 
training is seldom consistently effective. Learning theory tells us that adults learn 
through practical application and that they need time to discuss, share, and 
process. These concepts, therefore, need to be built into the training program. 

Follow-up is the last step in the example. Direct application programs 
require a follow-up in which the trainer obtains feedback about the effectiveness of 
his/her work. This is also a time to obtain information aboui additional training, 
either related or unrelated to the current program. If all has gone well, the trainer 
will be rewarded by seejr«g and hearing results of the long hours of preparation, 
picnning, and implementati jn. 

Summary 

This chapter has examined training and development as one of the key HRD 
components. T&D was viewed as a fertile area for counselors to utilize their skills 
in business and industry. After closely examining the characteristics of T&D, and 
by reviewing the roles end competencies of trainers, one realizes that trained 
counselors already possess a large number of important T&D skills. These skills can 
be applied to a group (teaching) setting and used on on individual basis. Because 
T&D continues to expand in industry, and because counselors have directly related 
skills, one can see exciting possibilities. 
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PART III: THE FUTURE 



This part examine* the consequences of ineffectively maintaining or caring 
for the human resources within the business setting. Burnout, viewed as the long- 
range consequence of not implementing HRD activities, is covered from the 
counselor's point of view through an emphasis on the following: assessment of 
burnout, potential cause<s), costs, and methods applied by the counselor as an HRD 
professional to prevent both individual and corporate burnout. The conclusion 
examines HRD trends and training, looking at the future within a positive frame of 
reference, and seeing HRD as having unlimited potential for those trained in the 
counseling profession. 
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CHAPTER VI 

BURMOUT: CONSEQUENCE OF NOT IMPLEMENTNG HRD 



Burnoot is viewed as the most severe consequence of an organization failing 
to respond to human needs. When conpanies fail to develop HRD programs, they 
increase the risk of burnout,^ which is a reality for a large number of individuals in 
business, education, and other walks of life. Yet, burnout has become a recognized 
phenomenon only within the last ten years, as indicated by related literature 
(Freudenberger, I977j Helliwell, 1981; and Sovlcki, 1980). The popularity and 
omnipresence of the concept of burnout requires a clear definition of what is 
actually meant. This chapter begins with on overview that Includes both a 
definition and an examination of the burnout stages. Burnout in the corporation is 
specifically emphasized in this chapter. Causes and costs of corporate burnout are 
carefully reviewed so the counselor as an HRD professional will have the oppor- 
tunity to identify consequences and to see some of the startling bottom-line 
results. Coping with burnout is fully examined, since the most crucial facet of this 
behavior is how to handle it. Organizational strategies and individual coping 
techniques are discussed. The chopter closes with a reminder of the serious 
repercussions for individuals, organizations, and the entire society when burnout is 
not held in check and not responded to properly and efficiently through HRD 
programs and activities. 



Burnout: An Overview 

The increased awareness of burnout has brought about o recognition of its 
damaging effects on the individual and the work environment. Behavior previously 
not understood within the workforce is now being more carefully anal/zed, 
described and defined. As this behavior and its causes become more clearly 
identified, individuals and organizations ore better able to apply methods of 
prevention and remediation. The initial step related to this process involves the 
aefinition of burnout. 
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Defif^tkMi of Burnout 

A number of definitions for burnout are available, including: 

- The nrH»t severe stoge of stress. 

- The consequa>ce of a work situation in which people get the feelir^ they 
are beating their heads ogainst the wall day after day, year after year* 

- Someone In a state of fatigue or frustratiwi brought about by devotion t^xit 
failed to produce the expected reward* 

- What occurs when you have more energy going out than you have coming In* 

- An insidious, pervasive malaise that affects mind, heart, and soul— yes, 
even the limbs« 

- What people suffer when they experience an overload of stress* 

- Mental, physical, and emotional exhaustion, 

- A syndrorm of behavior tfxit may affect people in any profession* 

Clearly, one can relate to burnout by using almost any of the above defini- 
tions. Closer examination of these definitions reveals the following common 
elements: 

Burnout is closely aligned with sUess CKid reactions to stress. 

Burnout affects the total human system. 

Bumout crosses work, educational, sex, end oge boundaries. 

Burnout is defined in this morK>graph as "a symptomatic pattern involving several 
areas of humwi functioning." Such a behavioral pattern can result from too much 
stress or an indt)ility to deal with stressors* It con also evolve from o hiq^ level of 
disq^pointment in not being able to reach one*s achievement level or reaching such 
a level end yet still feeling somewhat empty. Again, burnout can be caused by work 
situations, as well as other aspects of life, including family and friends* Bumout is 
most likely to occur when human resources are not cared for. 

A way to define bumout operationally is to check one's self-evaluated 
responses against the specified behavioral cues of a burnout pattern. Table XXI 
provides a method to <k) this; devised by Freudenberger end Richelson (1980), the 
scale provides a quick, yet effective gauge in reio'iion to burnout. By reloting the 
items on this scale to the definition provided, one sees that several areas of human 
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Tdble XXI 
Are You Burning Out? 



Look bock over the past six months. Have you been noticing changes In yourself or in the 
world around you? Think of the office ... the family . . . social situations. Allow aboui 30 
seconds for eoch answer. Then assign it a number ^om I (for no or little change) to 5 (for a 
great deal of change) to designate the degree of chan ge you perceive. 

1 . Do you tire more easily? Feel fatigued rather than energetic? 

2. Are people annoying you by telling you, "You don't look so good lately?" 

3. Are you working horder and harder and accomplishing less and less? 

4. Are you Increasingly cynical and disenchanted? 

5. Are you often invaded by a sadness you can't explain? 

6. Are you forgetting appointments, deadlines, personal possessions? 

7. Are you increasingly Irritable? More short-tempered? More disappointed in the people 
around you? 

8. Are you seeing close friends end family members less frequently? 

9. Are you too busy to do even routine things like making phone calls, reading reports or 
sending out Christmas cords? 

10. Are you suffering from physical complaints (aches, pains, headaches, a lingering cold)? 

11. Do you feel disoriented when the activity of the day comes to a halt? 

12. Is joy elusive? 

13. Are you unable to lough at a joke about yourself? 

1^. Does sex seem like more trouble than it's worth? 

15. Do you have very little to say to people? 

Very roughly, now, place yourself on the burnout scale below. Keep In mind that this is merely 
cm qjproximation of where you ore, useful os a guide on your way to a more satisfying life. 
Don't let a high total alarm you, but pay attention to it. Burnout Is reversible, no matter how 
for along it is. The higher number signifies that the sooner you start being kinder to yourself, 
the better. 



Note . From The High Cost of High Ach ievement by H. J. Freudenberger cinW G. Richelson, 
1980, Doubleday. 



0-25 
26- 35 
36-50 
51 - 65 
Over 65 



You're doing fine. 

There are things you should be watching. 
You're a candidate. 
You ore burning out. 

You' re In a dangerous place, threateninQ to yoijr physirni 
and mental well-being. 
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fuoctioning are involved* Burnout as a symptomatic pattern operationally involves 
the social/sexual areas (items 3, 9, l^», and 15); the emotional/psychological areas 
(items ^, 5, 7, 12, and 13); the physiological area (items I and 10); and the achieve- 
ment/organizational areas (items 3, 6, 8, and I !)• One should not be alarmed at a 
high score but should pay attention to it* It is through the idc^ntification of early 
burnout symptoms that one ccm prevent problems from expanding into all aspects of 
life at a later dote. The symptoms of bumout are further discussed by Bloch (1978) 
in the examination of nearly 300 teachers referred for psychiatric exammotion: 

A* Physical Symptoms 

1. Fatigue and f^ysicolly run down 

2. Headaches cr)d gastrointestinal disturbcrices 

3. Weight loss 

4. Sleeplessness 

5. Shortness of breath 

B. Behavioral Symptoms 

!. Changedble mood 

2. l.-xrreased irritability 

3. Depression 

4. Loss of caring for people 

5. Lowered tolerance for frustrotion 

6. Suspiciousness of others 

7. Feeling of helplessness 

8. Greater professional risk taking 

The dbove symptoms deplete energy^ excitement and vitality toward work and 
life. The specific causes can be varied but the end result is the same— burnout. 

Stages of Bwnout 

Burnout is a multidimensional phenomenon whose physical end emotional 
symptoms can be recognized on the job. Burnout is influenced by internal and 
external (environmental) factors^ and while the causes are many and not universal, 
there are some definite signals or symptoms that can alert the employee or the 
manager. For diagnostic purposes, these symptoms have been classified into five 
developmental or progressive stages (see Table XXII). Through self-aworeness. 
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Table XXII 
Bumout Stages 



Stoge Two 
"initial 
leocMn** 



brage One 


Less positive 


•Incjrfiiul'' 




v/vcr ••TtixeQ or 


High involve- 


under-utilized 


iii^ii III 2K?vt?rui 




projects 


lrritdt>i!ity and 




less poTience 


Enthusiasm 




Critical of 


Fatigue 


others 


An overworked 


Feeling like 


feeling 


others ore 




stupid 


Let down fol- 




lowing project 


Soy yes when 


completion 


should soy no, 




no when should 


Ambivalence 


soy yes 


about sense of 




occompl ishment 


Seem to work 




hard but 




occof iiplish less 




Minor illnesses 




Restlessness 




More fatigued 



Stoge Three 
"withdixiwar 

Frequently 
dbsent 

Late on several 
occasions 

Missed oppoint-- 
ments and dead- 
lines 

More intol- 
erance of others 

Pessimistic 

Lowered sense 
of self-worth 

Inobility to 
start or finish 
projects 

Withdrawol 
from co-workers 

WitMrawal 
from family 

Escape with TV, 
alcohol, drugs, 
sex 

Sex drive 
diminished 

Self-pity 

Chronic 
illnesses 



Stage Four 
*V:linicQl 
effects^ 

Behavior 
patterns are 
ingrained 

Alwoys argu- 
mentative or 
depressed 

Excessive 
drinking, TV, 
drugs, sleepy, 
etc. 

Don't care 
anymore 

Appearance 

changes 

(negative) 

Possible suicidal 
attempts 

More serious 
illnesses 

Loss of contact 
with family and 
friends 



Stage Rve 

Fatal: 

Heart attack 

Cancer 

Other 

Suicide 

Psychological 
suicide 

Complete 
immobility or 
death 
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motivation chooge, and environmental restructuring indivictuals can prevent the 
evolvemen, --i xjmout to the last three stages. Stage one is considered common- 
place among the workforce. People regularly throw themselves into projects and 
over a period of time exprience symptoms identified with this particular stage. It 
is quite natural for one to experience fatigue after continued effort in meeting a 
challenge. One can experience a sense of ler down after success or even a degree 
of boredom. During such times, escape activities may be utilized and procrastina- 
tion may set in; sometimes one may also question whether the effort was worth it. 

Some personal qualities of irritability nrxiy be present, accompanied by less 
positive attitudes, ir st;> le two. The projects that were interesting no longer seem 
to have their appe ' ' ^ hard work seems to go nowhere. Questions regarding 
what one has "reall / ' accomplished are commonploce during stage two. Coping and 
change strategies are necessary in order to avoid the next stage of burnout. 

Stage three of burn<xjt is more serious and more difficult to change. At this 
stage, the individual has already developed a sophisticated set of techniques to 
accomplish less, become more intolerant of others, and withdraw from society. 
Lowered self-esteem is accompcrjied by a high degree of pessimism, with little 
enca.iragement or motivation *or others. A general "drop out," "cop out" attitude 
exists with little interest in work or pleasure. Self-pity is present, as well as the 
possible development of some chronic ailment. 

Stage four of burnout is more serious because the individual's behavior 
becomes highly consistent. The behavior now becomes the individual. The persofi 
may be constantly argumentative, irritating or down in the dumps. A "life is not 
worth livir^" attitude is highly developed. Unusixil behavior will often take place, 
such as excessive sleeping, drinking or suicidal attempts. ^ is often rejected at 
this stage, at a time when it is so desperately needed. The person has given up, 
wants to be taken care of, and often avoids any action-oriented octivity thct will 
confront the cavseis) of this state. In fact, the original cause(s) offer, become 
secondary to problems that have evolved as the individual has moved into stage 
four. If ' — nediate clinical assistance is not obtair.ed, the final stage of burnout 
will not .«ig in coming. 

Stage five of burnout is the ultimate. Just as an automobile or any piece of 
machinery gives out when not taken care of, the human system beco'-es burnt out 
or destroys itself. Every situation and method is unique, but the end result is the 
same— death. 



Hopefully, the stages diagrammed h Table XXII can assist the counselor to 
Identify burnout. With early diagnosis, whether self- or other diagnosis, the 
potential burnout victim has an excellent chance to d^anae the plight of things. 
Unfortunately, many employees within a large number of corporations are existing 
in the latter stages of burnout. For some it may seem too late or almost impossible 
to change. In fact, an entire corporation can be diagnosed at one of the latter 
stages, in many cases, individual techniques and organizational strategies con be 
employed to prevent further burnout elevation and loss. In order to provide such 
HRD services it is necessary to examine causes of burnout in the corporate setiinq. 



Burnout in the Corporate Setting 

Burnout is a major concern within the Ixjsiness setting. Early concerns were 
expressed by the helping professions-psychiatrists, medical workers, nurses, 
psychologists, counselors, and social service employees~but burnout no longer 
remains soiely within the purview of these professionals. Top executives, mana- 
gers, first line super 'isors, and employees at all levels of the corporate world can 
identify v.ith burnout patterns. It is now clearly recognized that the burnout 
phenomenon is striking dedicated, accomplishing corporate workers, making them 
less productive, less energetic, less interested in their jobs, and in many cases, 
causing them to flee from their jobs. 

The effects of burnout in the corporate setting are similar to those described 
for burnout in general. On-the-job fatigue, depression, irritability, boredom, loss of 
interest, and an overworked .eeling are present. These factors, viewed as burnout 
symptoms, directly affect productivity, as well as the employee's mental heolth. 
The first step for the HRD professional dealing with this corporate problem is the 
identification of its causes (Jeffrey, 1981). 

IndivicjkKil Causes of Burnout 

A number of reasons have been cited for burnout within the corporate 
setting. Most of these explanations can be foiKid to be valid, along with supporting 
case histories. A high need to achieve is one reason: because a high-achievement 
person constantly needs a challenge, a build-up occurs over time; then the indi- 
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vidual runs out of time to achieve and reaches a breaking point, or challenges 
become old and tedious. Over-dedication or over-commitment ore two similnr 
reasons attributed to eventual burnout. In many cases, the individual wants to take 
on the world. The person becomes overcommitted and finds it impossible to deliver 
ond be effective. Disappointment, depression, self-depreciation, loss of value and 
reduction in self-esteem develop and the person quickly moves through the burnout 
stages. 

Others have attributed burnout to a normal developmental and somewhat 
predictable stage of adult development (Cardinell, 1981). The developmental stage 
includes a range of 30 to 50 years of age. During this time, the "burnout hazard 
years," two important variables relate to burnout: commitment to ond satisfaction 
from work. Commitment to work is viewed as potent during the mid- twenties and 
through the thirties. The worker is enthusiastic and ready to accomplish long-ronqe 
goals. As Table XXIII indicates, cxie's commitment peaks at the age of forty. The 
second variable, satisfaction from work, reaches a low point at the some time. In 
essence, occording to this theory, burnout occurs at a time often designated as the 
midlife crisis period. If one does not receive the expected satisfaction from t ie job 
during a time of high commitment, burnout is almost certain. Bxpectations are not 
met and the individual moves toward the initial stage of burnout. 



T<<>fe XXIII 
Burnout and Midlife Professional Crisis 




Note. From '^Burnout? Mid-Life Crisis? LetS Understand Ourselvf-s'' f>v 
C. F. Cordinell, 1 98 1 , Contemporary Education, 52(2), I0'^-I08, 
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The perfectionistic personality has been viewed as a prime candidate for 
burnout. When a high level to achieve exists, the perfectionist con become 
extremely susceptible to taking on mountainous tasks. Such a person takes pride in 
being able to perform all tasks. Helliwell (1981) sees this person running like a car 
in fifth gear: doing fine for a while, but running the risk of overload. This person 
does not often recognize his or her plight, since perfection has been reached on 
other occasions. Often the person sees help as unnecessary and continues toward 
overload. The formula provided in Table XXIV illustrates the interacting variables 
that exhaust such individuals. The personality of the individual provides the 
foundation or groundwork. Compulsive, independent, exact, self-confident, 
detailed, critical, evaluating^ judgmental and achieving ore the common charac- 
teristics. Personal history reinforces behavior patterns formerly utilized by this 
ifKiividual. Success, time efficiency (usually graduates in three years rather than 
the four years required), reward and having received honors are most of t?n descrip- 
tive of this person's reinforcing history. The person is susceptible because there 
exists a belief that anything can be achieved. In addition to this belief, a repu- 
tation has been established and one feels a need to keep or expono on this reputa- 
tion. After a while, the person runs out of both time and energy. The person feels 
pressure and may begin to exhibit self-doubt, anger, or even resentment. The work 
load becomes overbearing and burnoijt becomes a reality. ♦ 

The following additional individual causes of burnout fiove been obtained ns o 
result of an extensive literature review. It is the hope that these will be helpful to 
the coimseior as the HRD practitioner to confront burnout within the organization. 

Ov erextension . Work dernonds are often the <io^/nfQ\\ of this person, /vho is 
unable to keep projects at a workable number. Promises ami committnents 
ore made that finally take their toll and may likely produce serious stage 
b(irnout. 

^- Ineff i cient time management . Tfie person fxis important tf^inqs to do but 
never seems to have the time to complete them. A meandering or wondering 
feeling develops unt., all time is lost. One forgets how timp fvis bpen spf>nt 
and fails to structure or organize self. Rurnout is often n side *^ffert. 

^* High or an excessively hi gh ach ievement or>ntat]on. This person wnnfs to 
use all of the time in the most efficient manner. Tr>o oft^*n this s deih^rd ns 
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Table XXIV 
PersorHility otkI Burnout 



50 



45 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

0 
Age 



Perfectionism 

Achievement 

oriented 
Eivaluating 
Critical 
Compulsive 
IndepefKlent 
Exact 

Self-Confident 
Detail e^i 



History 

Success 
Achievennent 
Time efficiency 
Rewards 
Honors 

AccomplishrTients 



Susceptibility 

Proud 

Work reputation 
Achieving 
Recognized 
A doer 

Depended upon 



Burnout 

Fatigued 

Overload Loss of energy 

Loss of confidence 
Given more tasks Somewhat 
More difficult iosks pressured 
Accepting 
Demands nrrade upon 
Overcommitted 
Variety of ta^s 
Doesn*t say no 
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accomplishment in the traditional work achievement sense. One's cchieve- 
ments often fall to provide the satisfaction expected. When this occurs over 
a long period of time, burnout is a sure bet. 

4. Overochiever. This person has accomplished much through hard work. There 
often comes a time when the overochiever is over one's limit. What worked 
in the post does not often work under different, more complex situations. 
Burnout can develop c^ickly, 

5- Inability to soy no. The person most often wants to be liked, wants to feel 
needed or just can't say no. Unfortunately, too many requests will come 
from too maiy people. This person cannot fill all the requested prescriptions 
and will likely burn CKtt. 

6. Competitive nature. Competing with others eventually takes its toll upon 
this person. Much energy has been depleted worrying cfcout self as related to 
others. Sure, there will always be someone to worry about and tc compete 
against. This person is always busy. This person will never run out of 
people, but will run out of energy and become a candidate for burnout. 

Nskete. Out of college and into the work world. Little experience ond less 
wisdom ore often the downfall of this person. When things do not go "the 
way they ore supposed to" over a long period of time, this person quickly 
burns out. 

^' Qverde nondinq personality . This person is overdemunding of self as well as 
other*. A sense of mission is almost present. Heart, soul, and body are 
thrown into every project. No one can keep up this pice. Wear-down is 
Inevitc±>le and burnout Is a strong possibility. 

^' Perfectionistic. Having developed the perfectionistic cha roc teri sties early 
in life, one naturally uses them effectively in an achievement-oriented 
society. Too mcriy demands finally catch up with this person who develops 
overload ond eventual burnout. 

Insecurity. Insecurity cc uses decisions to be mode and tasks to be accepted 
that ore often unreasoncrit)le and downright imp>ossible. The person has to 
prove to him/herself and others that a personal greatness exists. After 
awhile this gets taring and burnout occurs. 
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1 1 • Sinqle--<yx3l oriented personality^ This person's life js the job* All a^>ects of 
ochievement, sotisfoctlon, communication, etc*, center about work. If work 
foils, life foils* All one*f eggs ore in the some basket— o high risk end a 
burnout potential. 

12. Indecision. This person never knows if personal decisions are right. 
Satisfoction level might be impossible. Personal decisions are always 
questioned. After a while, burnout is a real possibility since exhaustion is 
the result of self-<|uesti(Miing end doubting decisions. Also, the grass always 
seems greer>er on the other side of the fence for this person. 

13. Low persistence level . Nothing is ever really completed for this person. 
After a while, it is understood that nothing will ever be completed. Hope is 
lost, self-concept is lowered^ and burnout is inevitable. 

Ej^9L* prevents this person from trying anything new. The boss is never 

asked a questi^, requests ore never made, and ccKifrontation would be o^jt of 
the question for this individual. Routine sets in and variety quickly dis- 
c^>pears. The result is a slow but real burnout for masses of people. 

It is hoped that counselors as HRD professionals will be aware of the wide 
variety of factors relating to burnout. It should be realized that a predisposed 
burnout personality has not been identified through behavior science research. The 
complexity of people presents a fascinating challenge for such an endeavor. Yet, 
the HRD professicwial will be alert to the various individual causes and personality 
factors related to burnout, and wilt thus be able to deol with each efficiently orid 
effectively. 

Organizational Causes of Bumout 

OrgcnizoticKial causes of burnout involve the quolities of the work environ-^ 
ment and the interaction that takes place within that environment. Therefore, a 
systemic ecological view is necessary as one carefully examines burnout causes* 
Many factors within the work environment are outside the worker^s control. Too 
often when this is realized, a sense of helplessness develops. Workers in these 
organizations resign themselves to the idea that change is virtually impossible 
because of the current or^nizational structure. On closer examination, a ncimber 
of these so-called impossible situations within the company can be modified or 
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changed enough to minimize burnout. This is in large part the human resource 
development professional's job. Both HRD and OD efforts can help bring harmony 
between the needs of the organization and of the employees. 

Some of the organizational factors affecting burnout, according to Savicki 
and Cooley (1982), include job intensity, management c^ialities, social support, end 
perceived control. These and other organizational factors affecting burnout are 
listed below and are found in Table XXV. 

Job intensity. This involves the degree of intensity associated with the nature 
of the job itself. Continued pressure, demands, deadlines, and challerKies will 
take their toll on individuals. In some corporations it is understood that 
individuals should work only 3-5 years in certain positions. Bonk examiner 
positions are on example of this. Due to the traveling and the nature of this 
work, employees are expected to continue only a few years and then change 
positions. Air traffic controllers also work in high-intensity jobs, which are 
countered by job breaks, reduced time on the job, and other such programs. 
For many individuals who are employed in these highly intensive positions, 
burnout is a slow bur gradual process. These individuals are found meeting 
challenge after challenge with little rest, or time to self. Burnot^t creeps up 
and takes its toll on the person's physical and mental faculties. 

^* Management quolities . Workers who have confidence in the leodership, 
communicate with supervisors and receive positive supervision are less likely 
to burn out (Barad, 1979). On the other hand, burnout can develop if one 
continually distrusts, disrespects and fears management. Management 
characterized as such is often authoritarian in noture. Under such conditions, 
employee' find it necessary to constantly work overtime or put in extra work 
simp.'v to deal with management's mistakes, proclivities, or hostility. Rather 
than making the job easier and exhibiting participative manogement, some 
supervisors serve as obstacles exerting pressure upon employees. The <^ffe<:ts 
of the employee continually banging his or her head against the wall of 
monanement ore disastrous— often leading to burnout. 
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Table XXV 
Organizations and Bumout 





Organizational Characteristics 


Organizational Characteristics 


Providing an Innoculation 


Contributing to Burnout 


to BurrKHJt 



Constant high-level intensity with 
minimum time off and minimal 
rewards. 

Authoritative management with tight 
controls. Little trust of or communi- 
cation with employees. 

Excessive policies ond procedures 
serving as bottlenecks for employees. 
Wearing workers ctown with form aftvir 
form and report upon report. Having 
elaborate procedures that often prevent 
the work from getting done. 

Ambiguous work roles/changing work 
roles. Unclear expectations. Vague job 
descriptions or constantly changing job 
descripti<xis, keeping employees off 
balance^ 

Inodequote support systems. Little 
contact between employees. An overly 
competitive environment. 

Negative organizational clirrKite. Little 
trust, inequality with petty actions, 
creating a negative organizational 
psyche. 
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High intensity with support services. 
Time off provided, vacations (forced), 
exercise programs, social support, HRD 
programs. 

Participative management. Allowing 
employees to communicate and contri^ 
.bute to the orgcnization in areas where 
they have expertise. 

Streamlined procedures. Fair and 
concise, explained to employees and 
open for revision. 



Clear job responsibilities. Potentiol job 
changes identified, creating a sense of 
understanding of one's role and future 
potential in the company. 

Support system network. Organized so 
that employees communicate to ecKrh 
other on the job and in social settings. 

Positive organizational climate. OF>en-' 
ness, trust, and encouragement is 
evident. A positive, communicative 
environment. 
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Pol tcies and procedure s* After talking with many individuals experiencing 
burnout, one finds that policies and procedures often serve as the enemy- 
Wear and tear ckie to dealing with company policy is a major problem 
resulting in burnout. After one spends so much energy dealing with the issue, 
there is little left for other issues. The following quotation is not uncommon: 
**l am just tired (burnt out) because of the mountains of paperwork, excessive 
procedures and unreasonable pol icies that one has to go through to work in 
this organization." 

Ambiguity of role or changing role. When company expectations of the 
worker's role change regularly, or when there are few or no clear cut 
expectations, conditions are qjpropriate for burnout. Most humans can 
function for only a moderate period of time under extremely ambiguous 
conditions. The unknown, or dealing with the unknown, eventually takes its 
toll- When this happens, the Individual very often experiences burnout and 
guit5 Yet, some compaiies find it necessary to keep certain job roles 
ambiguous. Also, some managers believe that by constantly changing an 
employee's duties more work can be accomplished. (Some of this behavior can 
often be attributed to a disorganized manager.) 

Clientele response ond ingdequote support systems- Many workers find 
themselves In an environment where client feedback Is mostly negative In 
nature. Like doctors (MDs) who experience high-level burnout, these people 
see others only under difficult conditions. Employees working In the company 
complaint division are prime examples. These employees, If not provided with 
or organizational support system, will experience only the negative side of 
the compcr»y— a poor product, inadequate service, or shoddy customer 
treatment. After a while, and It Is often not too long, these employees find it 
difficult to get up and go to work and would rather escape from the work 
situation Itself- 

Cornpany philosophy or expectations. As discussed previously, orgcnizations 
have a unique climate from which they operate. This organizational climate 
is the psyche of the compc»iy. A negative climate consisting of distrust, 
employee disrespect, inequality, pettiness, unprofessional ism, and secrecy 
certainly lays the groundwork for burnout. An unproductive compcHiy 
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philcxwphy is reflected In its managers' expectations of employees, which are 
indicated by the following thou^^ts: 

know you are lazy.'* 
•M know you will try to steal." 

"I know I have to do everything I can, in any way I can, to get you to 
work." 

"I expect you to be completely loyal." 

"I expect maximum production when you are on rtr^ time." 

"I expect much from you, but don't expect too much from me since we 
are alrecxly providing you with a great deal." 

When the above conditions exist, there is great potential for large scale corporate 

burnout. 

It is evident that the orgmization itself contributes to worker burnout. One 
cannot dissociate the work environment from the effects it has upon the individual 
employee. The humcwi resource development professional needs to be cognizant of 
this relationship cwid needs to utilize personal skills and professional strategies to 
effectively minimize the organization's techniques of contributing to employee 
burnout. The trained counselor has these skills. 

Bumout Costs 

Employee burnoutt regardless of the levc! of employment, cost s rrK:>ney . The 
question of cost is no longer a debatable issue. Companies know about the cost 
involved. The cost of job turnover alone is alarming. Conservative estimates state 
that during a five year span, aoproximotely 350 out of every 1000 people employed 
will change jobs, despite varied attempts to minimize turnover (Sovicki A Cooley, 
1982). This cost is phenomenal. When one adds other factors reloted to burnout 
behavior— such as absenteeism, lowered productivity, reduced work quality, alcohol 
abuse, insurance, and health costs, as well as effects upon total morale and 
compcny functioning—the costs are literally staggering. Although many 
researchers have estimated the costs of turnover, absenteeism, etc*, one really 
cannot cxrcurately predict exact costs related to burnout as It affects worker 
behavior. It is believed that most estimates are low, due to the subtle nature of job 
burnout, especially at its early stages. Costs involved at stage one and two of 
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burnout are difficult to measure. Direct figures are almost impossible* Yet, it is 
at this very time that productivity slows and begins its downward trend. Effects 
begin to take a toll on co-workers at this time. Orgmizational climates are 
affected, creating negative environments often counter-productive in nature. A 
sense of fatigue, hopelessness, ond irritability sets in. Workforce productivity 
becomes dangerously low. At this time, workers become careless and accident 
prone. It is well-known that more Occidents take place when fatigue is high and 
working conditions are unpleasant. It is difficult to predict the thousonds of 
accidents, near-accidents aid illnesses that occur as a result of behavior patterns 
exhibited during burnout. 

Burnout costs, without attempting to provide exact figures, are illustrated in 
Table XXVI. Immediate costs, called the hidden costs, relate to productivity 
dec 3 se. These are extremely difficult to determine since the burnout victim 
seems to be doing more when, in essence, less is beirxji accomplished. Tht^ burnout 
victim looks for an escape. Costs are accrued in terms of absenteeism. The 
number of absences increases as the individual moves through the burnout stages. 
Costs related to alcohol and drug abuse begin to show. The burnout victim is sick 
more often and therefore taxes the company's medical insurance. Accidents on tho 
job increase and efficiency decreases during later burnout stages. The final loss 
results in the burnout victim le. the company for one reoson or another. Costs 
of recruiting, hiring, and troininq new/ employees then begin to occrue. 

If costs related to burnout ore to be minimized, n proactive role hy tho 
counselor as the URD professional is ess-crntio!. Individual techniques and orr^nni- 
zational strategies to cope with burnout ore discussed in the followirKj section. 

Coping with Bumo^it 

It is quite evident that ^>ow to copo //ith burnout is n major pro[)lefn farinq 
individuals md corporations. Burnout is costly to the individual, to his or her 
family and place of work, and to society. Severe cases of latter stoqe burno^jt ore 
easily recogni/e<i by costs and consequences. Examples include: the heart attack 
victim, the employee whose .--rmination is due to alcohol abuse, the job chnnqer, 
and the mid-life crisis case who r^uits thv job, his or hrr forr.ii/, rinrj iifp 
events. 



Tdble XXVI 
BurrKMit Costs 



Loss of Productivity Sdt>tle in nature (often hidden). 

Begins at initial stages of burnout. 
Doing rrwre, accomplishing less* 
Affects other employees* 
Continues throughout burnout stages. 



At early and late burnout stages* 
Alcohol abuse. 
Drug abuse* 
General fatigue. 

More time spent with illnesses. 

Greater utilization of insurance benefits. 

Later burnout stages. 

Fatigue caused. 

More severe and frequent. 

Any stage of burncxit, but iiost severe ot loter 
stages* 

Chonge due to tedium, bv^rnotjt, 

Char>ge due to secondary behovior-'-olcohol/druq 

abuse, etc. 

Fired. 

Later burnoid stages- 
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Techniques dealing with these concerns are often crisis centered or rempdict in 
nature. Most corporat ons would !' e to prevent the development of these stoqes. 
Avoiding these situations involves a set of strateqies that ore preven tive \o 
nature. Intrusive metK^ds are implemented as preventive programs aimed ot 
minimizing burnout at its earliest level. Individuol terhnigups nnd corporote 
strategies dealing with burno^jt are discussed in this section. 
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Absenteeism 



Heal th/lnsurance 



Accidents 



Turnover 



Indivkluai Techniques 

A nurr^r of techniques have been suggested as potential methods for dealing 
with burnout, yet little is known about what tecNiicfues work, for what person, and 
under what conditions. Too often burrrout -ns wont to find the "quick fix" that 
will give them a lift. Unfortunately, the techrki ^ue chosen is not always the answer, 
and in sjme cases it may add to the problem; ^ variety of individual techniques 
used to cope with burnout are aval I dble: 

Analysis of Goals and Goal Thinking. Examine your goals and thoughts related 
to personal goals. Ask yourself if you are using thoughts or behaviors that might be 
self-defeating. In some cases, workir^ through irrational thinking a la Ellis might 
be used. Forney, Schutzmcn, and Wiggers (1982) illustrate irrational thinking 
among career development professionals experiencing burnout (see Table XXVII). 

Physical Exercise. Good f^;ysical cwTdition cchi help prevent and minimize the 
overall effects of burnout. Exerc' ? often benefits one mentally and emotionally, 
thus warding off burnout symptoms. 

Time Manogen^snt Review. Fcti^^ie, disorientation, cr>d frustration are often 
the result of ineffective time mcnagement. The burnout victim feels overtaxed end 
unable to accomplish the most basic assignments. i3y carefully examining the use 
of time, the individual has the potential for not only accomplishing more, but also 
having more time to relax. 

Deveioping a Support System. Burnout is often alleviated with the help of 
supportive individuals within one's environment. In mcriy coses a consciCKjs effort is 
required by the individual to develop a support system. Assertiveness is essential in 
order to do this and nrray need to be developed. 

Review of Bt^nout Causes. Fatigue, bt>redom, restlessness end other related 
burnout symptoms &. not occur automatically. There are causes end reasons for 
developing such patterns. By asking onese!; questions like those suggested by 
Frcjudenberger and Richelson (1980), one may identify the source(s) of burnot.;t (see 
Table XXVIII). 

Seeking Voriety. Variety has been viewed as the enemy of burnout. Change 
in one's surroundings, work schedule, type of work, and method of approaching tasks 
often provide the stimulation necessary to alleviate burnout. 
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TdMe XXVII 
Irrational Thinking Rdated to Bumout 



Mythi "My job is my life." Symptoms; Working extra long hours, lack of leisure time, 
difficulties with home life, checking up on other staff members' work, difficulty 
delegating responsibility, anxiety, defensiveness, high levels of anger and frustration 
when things at work are not going well, depression and worry. 

Mythi "In my position as a career develooment professional, I must be totally competent, 
knowledgeable, and able to \te\p everyone. I must always perform at a peak level with a 
lot of energy and enthusiasm." Symptom s: Working extra long hours; high, unrealistic 
expectations for performance; constant need to prove self; impatience with own mistakes 
and shortcomings; anxiety about performance; lack of confidence; guilt; defensivaiess. 

Myth; "To be able to accomplish my job and for my ov/n sense of worth I must be liked 
and re^>ected by everyone with whwn I work." Symptoms; Difficulty with activities 
such as asserting self, setting limits, saying no, disagreeing with others, giving negative 
feedback, and dealing with office conflicts; overly involved in student problen'.s and 
concerns; easily manipulated; lack of time for nonpeople-oriented work; self-doubt; guilts 
depression. 

Myth; "Faculty, students, supervisors, staff, alumni, and others are by their nature 
obstreperous end difficult. They should be more career-oriented, more involved in my 
program, more supportive." Symptonts; Over-generalizations, assuming that the 
behaviors of one member of a group are similar to or the same as that of all menibers of 
that group; difficulty understanding what others have to say; difficulty being objective; 
stereotyping leading to a dislike for a specific gro«ip; dislike of own job; loss of energy, 
creativity and motivation; cr»ger end frustration with various campus groi.<ps; defeatist 
aWiu<ie; hostility; alienation; passive acceptance of the status quo. 

Myth; "Getting any form of negative feedback Inc'cates that there is sometl;;ng wrong 
with what I am doing." Symptoms; Tunnel vision leading to the inability to evaluate 
realistically one's work and to md<e constructive changes; depression; oiger with critics; 
frustrati<x>; self-doubt; immobilization. 

Myth; "Because of my past blunders and failures (and, for that matrer, because of the 
blunders and failures of others), things will not work out the way they must." 
Symptoms; Loss of motivation and energy to carry on old programs and create new ones, 
stagnation, guilt, self-doubt, anger. 

Myth; "Things hove to work out the way I want." Symptoms: Working extra long hours, 
checking up on staff members' work, authoritarian style, lncA>ility to compromise and 
delegate responsibilities, over-attention to detail, immobilization In a crisis, repetition 
of tasks, impatience with others, cnger, guilt, depression. 



Note. From "Burnout Among Career Development Professionals: Preliminary Findings 
and Implications" by D.Forney, F. Schutzman, md T. Wiggers, 1982, Personnel ond 
Guidonce Journal, 60(7), 435-439. 
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TdMe XXVIII 
Questions to Focus on the Source of Bumout 



Do you feel yourself under pressure to succeed ail the time? 

Do you need to generate excitement again and again to keep from feeling bored? 

Is one area of your life disproportionately important to you? 

Do you feel a lock of intimacy with the people around you? 

Are you undole to relax? 

Are yoj inflexible <KKe you Ixrve taken a stand on something? 

Do you identify so closely with your activities that if they fall apart, you do too? 

Are you always worried about preserving yoir im<K|e? 

Are you taking yourself too seriously? 

Are your goah unclear, shifting back and fo'^th between long-range and 
Immediate? 

Note. From Bum-Out; The Hic^ Cost of H'\c^ Achievement^ by H. Freuden- 
berger and G. Richclson, 1980, Doubleckiy. 

Changing Rekttionships. Certain individuals may cause or facilitate burnout. 
If others are found to couse bumout, chcnge the relationship or get ouf of it. It Is 
important to know one's comfort zone in working with others. Tdble XXIX 
illustrates a method of exannining comfort zones among colleagues. As a result of 
completing this exercise, one may find that a large discrepcncy in stimulation level 
between you and a colleague may be contributing to bumout. 

Counseling/Psy cho tti e topy. Counseling and psychotherapy can take many 
forms and shapes For some people, only a few sessions may be necessary to 
increase self-esteem or improve self-concept. Examples include teaching the client 
to be assertive and not accept excessive responsibility. For other irxllviduals, a 
more in-dcspth thcrq^jy program mi^f he essential. An example is someone who has 
a "be perfect" script which is causing frustration, tenseness and overload to the 
point of severe exhaustion. 
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Table XXIX 
The ExcvTNnation of Comfort Zones 

Oonrfort T^jona 

1. Determine the stimulation that is comfortable ond health/ for you. 
High 10 10 10 Hi^ 

9 9 9 

8 8 8 

7 7 7 

6 6 6 

5 5 5 

k k 

3 3 3 

2 2 2 

i i I 

Low Low 

0 0 0 

Me Colleogue A Coliecque B 

2. ^Jow determine the comfort zone of two people that you work with, 

3. Compare differences. 

Copyright 1984 by Robert L. Smith, 



Reiaxofion. There ore a variety of relaxation techn?c^je$, including deepr 
nwscle relaxation (DMR) and breathing exercises. Learning to relax through ttiese 
methods takes only a brief amount of time. Deeper levels of relaxation, including 
hypnosis and meditation, ccr» also be tcRjght and utilized effectively by the burncut 
victim. 
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The dbove techniques are only a few of the many methods which hove been 
used to cope with burnout. Behavioral scientists have not found one method that 
works best. It is felt that certain methods are nrwre effective with certain 
personality types. It is also believed that external factors can determine whether 
or not a particular technique will work. The external factors, in large part, consist 
of organizational characteristics, and by changing them burnout within the company 
can be kept to a minimum. Orgcnizational strategies used to cope with burnout are 
discussed in the next section. 

Organizational Strategies 

The nature of the job itself often causes burnout. Causal factors, as indi .ated 
earlier, include corporate policies, organizational climate, leadership style<$) and 
available support systems. Beccsjse specific orgi Izational factors contribute to 
burnout, specific organizational strategies can be used to prevent burnout. A 
number of hunxm resource development strategies are included in the literature 
(Mosloch & Pines, 1977; Pines & Kafry, 1978; Pines & Mosloch, 1978). It has been 
suggested that HRD programs become more "Individualized" in order to prevent 
eventual strain, illness ar<d burnout. In line with this, closer detail to the needs of 
the individual have been suggested in order to organize appropriate workload, 
reward programs, md advcBTcement fxjssibilities. Other suggestions have focused on 
identifying individual personality types that "fit" best with predicted changes in the 
company. 

It is important that strategies respond to the developnnental changes oi 
employees. Organizations may have to change wid adopt as employees change. If 
this does not ha|:^3en, eventual strain will take ploce, leodir^ to early burnout. 
Many of the HRD sUess nrranogement strategies fomd in the literature can be used 
to confront job burnout. Some of the major strategies can be categorized as 
follows: 

Orgoiizotional Support Systems. The amount and kind of organizational 
support perceived by the employee is an important factor related to burnout. 
Organizations with built-in support strategies are more likely to alleviate unneces- 
sary strain and employee isolation that leads to burnout. Team projects and quality 
circles are group support systems. Managers that provide encouragement to 
employees are an individual si^jport system. Swort strategies off the job, as well 
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as within the work environment, are Important. Positive social activities and 
meetings among employees outside the work environment hove done much to 
alleviate worker burnout. At the least, they have helped make bearable the 
excessive strain within many compcnies. 

Succession Ploming. Succession planning activities assist workers in looking 
toward the future. This does not always mean a vertical career change. In many 
cases, job rotation or job enrichment activities may be provided. Such programs 
often provide the employee with the necessary change(s) which prevent boredom 
and dropout. Job/work analysis is n part of succession planning. These strategies 
provide valuable assessment Information about the job itself. Job analysis focuses 
on factors such as the stress related to a particular task, time required to complete 
a task, job/task repetition, humon contoct provided/associated with each task, 
detail required to do a task, amount of supervision required, support provided, 
general working conditions, and other variables which relate to burnout. As a result 
of the job/task analysis, certain work situations are frequently found to contribute 
to burnout. By combining personal employee data with the job/ task cnalysis, it Is 
possible to obtain a clear picture of employee personality as related to job 
demands. Yet, even when an optimal "fit" is found between the d>ove two factors, 
ways should be devised to minimize the high stress and burnout associated with 
specific jobs. 

Mmagement Development. The manoger has tremendous Impact upon the 
burnout of employees. The manager's value system, personal beliefs, assumptions 
and leadership style contribute to employee burnout. Several managerial training 
programs are designed to examine leadership style. One diagnostic ossessment 
systemf the Life Styles System, has been used with over two hundred managers 
nationally and internationally. As a resuli of using a program like this, r xmagerlal 
training can be devised to modify leadership styMs) which may affect burnout. 
S nple training programs Include: 

Training managers to Identify stress/burnout signals among employees. 
Increasing relationship cr»d reinforcement skills. 
Developing referral skills. 
Learning to coach employees. 
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Ac<^lrlng motivational and encouragement techniques. 
Organizing company support systems. 

En^Moyee Assessment. The dlc^nosis of employee needs on a re^lar basis is 
another effective strategy that can minimize burnout. This particular strategy is 
preventive in nature. It provides an organization with a method of identifying 
employee stress levels or personality voriables indicative of burnout. One diag- 
nostic assessment system, the Personal Skills Map (PSM), has been successfully used 
on a national and international level. This non-threatening, positive-approach 
assessment system focuses on the employee's personal skills in twelve areas. 

After an analysis of the complete PSM profile, oction strategies can evolve 
which may Include reducing the workload, providing training or even recommending 
a forced vacation. Actual job responsibilities may be redocedf enlarged, or 
combined Personal cowiseling, following greoter analyses, might even be recom- 
mended. The employee assessment system serves as a diagnostic strategy that 
feeds data to the HRD professional. 

Company-Spansored Health Pixignm. Broad, company-sponsored health 
programs include: recreational activities, customized exercise programs, personal 
counseling services, relocation programs, financial advisement, child care counsel- 
ing, drug/alcohol rehabilitation, and career development. Early diagnosis in many 
cases allows the employee to use servi<-C5 which combat burnout. These programs 
are developmental as well as remedial in nature. If early signs of alcoholism or 
financial difficulties are identified, they can be dealt with before the employee 
becomes a burnout victim. 

Perkxfic Jab Anaiysis. Periodic job analysis involves employees end outside 
consultantf working together. The job is to specifically examine work obstacles 
within the company, make suggestions, and assist in change implementation. 
Somewhat similar to the function of quality circles, the periodic job-aialysis 
program often helps reduce burmwt by md<ing the following changes: 

Reduction in excessive paperwork, forms, ratings, and needless materials. 

Streamlining of proceifcires, policies and unnecessary roadblocks that get in 
the way of productive wwkers. 

Finding ways to communicate directly to decision makers and' power per- 
somel. J0 
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It is suggested that this organizational activity be completed on a periodic basis as 
jobs change aand new personnel ore added. Indirect results include accelerated 
worker motivation with a realization that the corporation has cn investment in 
change and progress. 

Summary 

The consequences erf nonexistent or ineffective HRD programs in industry are 
higher levels of stress ond burnout. These are the by-products of organizations that 
fail to respond to human resource needs. This is not the future we want. Stressed 
workers and burned-out organizations are far too prevalent in today's society. 

Workers that view the organization as an uncaring stress carrier are at a high 
stage of burnout. Without HRD procrams these people are lost. At one time in 
their career they were energetic, contributing and creative. Now they utilize their 
creativity in ways that ore destructive to the organization. It might become a 
game or challenge to see how little can be done in on eight-hour day, how quickly 
products can be created, or how corners con be cut in the work itself. Anti- 
organizational creativity sees workers using their skills to "get back" at the 
orgcnizotion. 

High turnover, d>senteeism, and low productivity are also correlated to 
burnout. The burnout victim wants md needs change. Change takes place as a 
result of this individual's initiative or as a result of company action through human 
resource planning. Costs related to turnover, rehiring, and training are well- 
documented. Medical costs to the individual and the orgcnizotion are elevated due 
to burnout. Such victims seek medical services more often than highly productive 
and involvcrd employees. 

Finally, the price of burnout is paid by the worker, co-worker, and family 
members. Organizations with a high rote of burnout employ robots. These are 
humeri robots that work, but gain little meaning from their work. Their future 
dreams hove evaporated. Unhoppiness and loneliness are the end results. In these 
situations everyone loses— the individual, the family, society, arid the orgcr»i- 
zation. Human resource development programs and activities can minimize burnout 
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and help prevent tremendous loss to humans and to the organization. Without 
human resource development programs, the consequences and costs to society are 
alarming and devastating. Lefs hope this is not our future. 
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CHAPTER VII 
TRENDS AND TRAINING IN HRD 



It is anticipored that the future of our employees and corporations lies not 
with personoi and company burnout, but rather with some of the positive trends and 
exciting training related to the caretaking of human resources. Counselors trained 
as human resource development professionals will contribute greatly to a future 
where human resources are in reality viewed as the mosi valuable asset of the 
corporation. Programs and practices con be incorporated on a large scale and carry 
impact beyond the coorpany, state, or region, affecting the majority of human 
beings in ail aspects of their lives. There ore sign^ that the future is bright in the 
HRD area, including studies suggesting the importance of HRD. The findings of 
three studies, conducted as recently as 1 981-1 984, are reported in this chapter. In 
addition, counseling and HRD troining programs are now available, indicating the 
value of preparing professionals with skills and expertise to impoct the quality of 
life within as well as outside one»s work setting. This chapter concludes the 
monograph focusing on trends to help us more clearly see the future, and trainirKj to 
help us more specif icolly prepare for the future. 



Trends in Human Resource Development 



In 1981, in order to obtain informaticMi dxxit the future of the human 
resources function, the Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, New Jersey, 
surveyed corporate executives. The survey included 2^ of the Fortune 1,000 
componies and two groups of executives: top managers (chief executive officers, 
presidents, and other senior-line executives) and humm resource monogers. Fulda 
(1984), at East Texas State University, also surveyed top corporations in Dallas to 
determine human resource development needs. This study is f>ertinent because it 
examined the specific counseling needs that both managers and employees viewed 
as important. Finally, in 1984, the ASTD Futures Task Force examined HRD trends 
through the 1990's; the results provide positive data about HRD's future. Details 
about the findings of each of these studies are provided in the next section. 
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The Opir^on Res e ar c h Corporation Stvdy 

The Opinion Reseorch Corpwation study found that sixty-nine percent of the 
top monogers <nd seventy-three percent of the humon resources mcnagers expected 
the human resource fwiction to e)q>and in the next five years* Only one percent 
believed tt>ere would be any kind of decline. Monogers sow the following areos as 
increasing in impwtonce: 

- RespoTKling to governmental re^lati(Kis and legislation. 

- Attracting <rKi rrxiintaining top level monogers. 

- Dealing with cost/bucket chcMiges as related to inflationary changes. 

- Responding to population chKjnge and influx and/or decrease of employee 
pool. 

- Examining orid developing q^xility of work life practices. 

- Meeting the challenges of changing employee expectations, needs, and 
interests. 

Training end development of mcruagers was rated by those surveyed as the 
activity that could md<e the most significcnt contributicxi to the HRD field. Other 
significant activities were perfcwrmonce evoluotiony care'^r planning, improved 
communications with employees, <K)d management succession planning. Those 
surveyed would like to see the followir^ human resource functions advanced: 

- management training and developrr ent 

- productivity 

- human resource planning arui forecasting 

- improved comrnunicotiom among employees 

- performctfx:e evaliXJtion and career pi owning 

The some study asked managers to identify the characteristics necessary for 
HRD professionals to meet the i^holler^es of tonrx3rrow. Major characterislics 
included: 

- being imagirtative and creative 

- being flexible and odcptive 

- havir^ good interpersonal skills 

- taking the initiative 
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The East Texas State Study 

Fulda (1984), at East Texas State University, studied the attitudes of top- 
Jevel personnel administrators and other employees. Their attitudes toward the use 
of counseling services in business and industry were specifically examined via o 
questionnaire. The study also determined whether there was o preference for 
internal or external counseling programs in business and industry. The study, which 
was conducted m cooperation with the Dallas Personnel Association, surveyed a 
total of 105 companies. In addition, it targeted ten corporations to obtain data 
from employees in gerierol concerning their attitudes toward various counseling 
services. The final sample included the 1 65 administrators and 103 corporate 
employees. Counseling services in the following nine areas were investigated: 
personal concerns, substance abuse, marriage and family, stress reduction, 
education, career development, transfers, outplacement, and retirement. 

TcWe XXX 

Rank Order of Counseling Services by Percentages of 
Positive Responses and Compcaidble Percentage 
Ratings of Other Employees 



Counseling Service 


Managers % 


Roik 


Other Employees % 


Rank 


Retirjement 


88.6 


1 


73.5 


? 


Stress Reduction 


77.1 


? 


7'kJ 


1 


Career 


77.1 


3 


72.5 


3 


Educational 


73.3 




67.7 


/♦ 


Personal 


59.1 


5 


64.0 


5 


Termination 


58.1 


6 


liiu 1 


7 


Transfer 


56.2 


7 


55.9 


6 


Substance Abw^ 


1*7.6 


8 


35.9 


8 


Marriage and Family 


26.7 


9 


28.1 


9 



Note. From An Examination^ of *he Attitudes of Pers onnel Admmistrato£s nnd 
Other Employees Toward the Use of Couns eling S ervices in Business ond industry by 
H. Fulda, 1984, Unpublished Doctoral Research, East Texas Stite University, 
Commerce. 
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TcA>\e XXX summarizes findings about the importance of the nine counseling 
services as perceived by the personnel manogers and company employees* Retire^ 
nr>ent, stress, career end cjducational counseling were rated as nrwst important by 
both employees and managers* In all but one of the cases, over seventy percent of 
the mcTKigers and employees either agreed or strongly agreed that the above four 
services should be provided through their place of employment. These findings 
strongly aipport the need for counselors trained as humeri resource professionals to 
work in the business setting to provide these services. 

Another majw area of investigation was the preference of corporate 
managers and employees for Iniernol or external corporate counseling services. 
Thirty-one percent of the mcnc^ers ogreed that internal counseling services should 
be offered. Thirty-two percent of the employees also agreed with this concept, A 
larger percentage of managers jnd employees agreed that external counseling 
services should be offered throt^^;/ 'heir corporation. Over fifty-five percent of the 
mcnogers and over fifty-two of the employees had a positive attitude 

toward external corporate counseling services. 

The following conclusicxis were drawn from this study: o positive attitude 
exists among managers end employees toward the provision of counseling services 
(mainly retirement, stress reduction, career and education), end in most coses there 
is a preference for external counseling services contracted with the company. 

ASTCys HRD Futwes Task Force Conclusions 

The HRD Futures Task Force, commissioned by ASTD in 1984, focused on 
general, long-term end short-term trends thre>ugh the 1 990*5* Table XXXI provides 
o summary of these trends; in most cases the future looks promising for o larger 
role for HRD professionals in government and legislative policy. Technology, 
specialization, and certification are also viewed as important developments, as well 
as the increasing number of graduate HRD programs over the short term, 

Auditionol trends irKlude the growing Imporionce of the quality of work/ 
career life, end the greater orgonizotional responsibility for employees* physical, 
emotional end psychological wellr^ss. For the short term, the task force sow an 
increase in wellness programs of all types; for the long term, the educotiem of 
management crf:)Out general wellness issues and devele)pments. These trends ore 
encouraging as one looks to the expanding role of HRD in the corporate setting, yet 

no 



Table XXXi 
HRD Futures Task Force Trends 



Critical HRD Impiicattons 



Trends 



tHD wilf play a larger 
role In the organization's 
strategic planning. 



HRD will become more 
specialized. 



HRD will become more 

tecNioiogically 

sophisticated. 

HRD will become more 
pervasive in society. 



HRD will be expected to 
contribute directly to 
organization goals. 



Short-term 



Long-term 



WD will have established 
entry points into the pro- 
fession and, possibly, cer- 
tification rec^)i rements to 
remain in the profession. 



HRD will contend with 
increased government 
influ«Tce. 



HRD professionals should increase 
their kiman resource piaming 
skills. 

HRD professionals will interact 
with top management more often. 

New career paths will emerge. 
Specialists will need Increased 
career development resources. 

HRD professionals should increase 
their tecfwiologicol/computer 
4dils. 

HRD professionals should increase 
their networking and facilitating 
skills. They should become more 
sensitive and responsive to social 
concerns, ethnic groups and other 
cultures. 

Troining will become more effec- 
tive, and transfer and moin- 
tencHTce of training will increase. 
HRD professionals will hove to 
evaluate training and dennonstrate 
its effectiveness to management. 

The number of graduate HRD 
programs should increase. 



More lobbying and ecKKraticKiol 
activities with state and federal 
legislators should take place. 

HRD professionals should become 
better educated about legislation. 



HRD professionals should 
increase their futuring skills. 



The formation of sub-professions 
should be explored. 



Research on technology-oriented 
CKk}\i learning issues should 
increase. 

HRD groups should cooperate 
with other oduU learning 
groups. They should educate 
society d>out HRD, 



More soF>hist leafed cost/benefit 
analysis techniques should be 
developed, to demonstrate 
HRD's economic impact 



The professicwi should agree on a 
body of knowledge, a thesourus 
of technology and parameters of 
the discipline in order to provide 
consisterKry in cKodemic and 
nonocodemic curricula and 
certificate programs. 

HRD experts sho >\<i help d. aft 
legislation. 



Note. From "HRD Tomorrow," 1984, Training and Development Journal, 38(1 I ), 58-65. 
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with the expanding role comes the responsibility to be prepared. Trained profes- 
sionals will be necessary 'f HRD activities are to evolve and impact the future. 
The essential comF>etencies and necessary training to meet these challenges are 
examined in the final section of this monograph. 



Training in Human Resource Development 

It is believed thai good people, well -trained, keep a profession viable. 
Without training a profession is unable to develop its uniqueness or degree of 
specialization. At present HRD training is diversified, and professionals in the field 
have a wide range of training and education. Some HRD professionals have 
acquired their positions primarily as a promotion within the company hierarchy; 
often they hove very little background in the behavioral sciences, a mi .lum of 
experience in working closely with people, and no supervised experience in the 
humcn resource field. 

Training '.s thus considered a major issue in hum<»i resource development— 
what kind it is and where it comes from. The outcome of the training issue will 
determine whether HRD reaches its potential ^in the business marketplace. While 
the counselor already has a number of HRD competencies (career development, 
employee assistance, and training and ^velopment), more training is needed in 
business concepts, organizational structure, and corporate internship experiences. 
This section examines the competencies necessary for the trained HRD professional 
and describes a sample training program. 

Human Resource Development Con^tencies 

What is it that the counselor as a human resource development professional 
should know, be able to do, and demonstrate'; IMo one has a complete answer or an 
exhaustive list. In Td>le XXXH some baseline competencies for the humcn resource 
development professional ore provided. Because training methodology will in large 
part determine whether such competencies are attained, the selected method 
should be cfxirocterized by the following; 
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TcMe XXXII 
Some Necessary HRD Competencies 



PIAGNOSiS 

IndividiKii diagnostic s^^ills 
Corporate diagnostic skills 

COUNSELING 

IndividiKjj— with diversified groq^s at different corporate levels 
Group— ctoility to work, direct, motivate 

CONSULTATION 

Process consultation skills to work within and outside the company 
Content consultation skills 

BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 

UnderstcHxI long and short range goals 
Lfcxterstcrxl orgcriizatiorx]! structure 
Understmd profit oonstriK:ts 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
individual assessment 

Corporate assesj^ent/cjkita gathering/succession planning 
Corporate and field trcirds 

TRAINING Also DEVELOPMEr>IT 
Needs assessment skills 

Program development and implementation skills (ASTD competencies) 

EMPLOYEE ASSISTAN CE 

Diagnosis 
Counseling skills 
Evaluation skills 

Specific j4<i I Is— counseling for substcwice dbuse, marriage crjd family 
concerns, ond depression 

KNOWLEDGE OF GOVERNMENT POLICIES 

EEOC knowledge 

Age Dlscrimlnatfon Act 

Knowledge of related legislation 

MARKETING KNOWLEDGE 

Ability to focus on benefits of service 
Ability to focus on prockx:t quaWly 

EVALUATION SKILL 

Ability to gather dota 
Ability to orxilyze data 
Ability to report findings 



Copyright 1984 by Robert L. Smith. 




- Based on both theory and application 

- Diversified, practical, and challenging in presentation, involving infor- 
mation lectures, cose histories, end games/simulations 

- Tied to business settings (intemship/pre-internship) 

- Conducted with business and educational professionals 

- Oriented to the future (what can and should be done in HRD, not what has 
not worked) 

Key Components in HRD Training Progranw 

Training programs are o*ten started by using examples of those already in 
existence. In this field, however, there are only a few programs training counselors 
as Iwmcri resource devel<^ment orofessionais, especially at the doctoral level. It is 
hoped that the following example, token largely from the East Texas State 
University program, will be helpful in uhderstonding the key components in training 
counselors as HRD professionals. 

The foundation. The following steps serve as the foundation for developing on 

HRD training emphasis, 

1. Examine closely what HRD end T&D professionals do in business and 
industry. Studies like those by ASTD and Personnel Administrators are 
extremely helpful. 

2. Develop on advisory board of corporate HRD professionals that represents 
various types md sizes of corporations. These practitioners provide input 
about course content, training methods and job possibilities. 

3. Match competencies needed by HRD professionals to course content. In some 
cases, revisions of course content will need to be mode. In other coses, new 
courses will be developed; e.g., "Counseling and Humon Resource Develop- 
ment" and "Consultation and Implementation Strategies in Human Resource 
Development." 

4. Establish on interdisciplinary emphasis, if possible, with education and 
business deportments/colleges and include departments of marketing and 
monagement, educational medio and technology, psychology, and health and 
recreation, Ceriain courses within eoch of these disciplines are recommended 
as part of the program. 
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5. Contact corporations to develop 'ntemship sites for civonced students. This 
is viewed as the most crucial part of any program. 

Counmork. Doctoral programs usually consist of *'ye following: (I) q>proxi- 
motel) fourteen courses (minimum) in a major area, plus the dissertation and 
seminor in professional de^/elopment; (2) a ten-course minimum in a rr\\nor area; and 
(3) six courses usually In foundation arei3&. 

Example core courses In the hf^D major area include: 

Counseling and Human Resource Development 

Consultation and Implemoitation Strategies in hbnKOT Resource Development 
Appraisal 

Organization and Administration 
Internship I 

Internship II (in business or related setting) 
Doctoral Research Seminar 
Ethics and Professional Development 
Dissertation (9 hours) 

(Plus additional graduate courses demonstrating the knowledge and coursework in 
the major foundation area.) Examples of other courses in business are organi- 
zational behavior, executive development, personnel methods, and small business 
consultation. 

InfemsKip. A minimum of one semester of business internship is recom- 
menced. Supervision should be provided by one or more faculty members who have 
experience or training in HRD and by a practitioner in the field. Students without 
business experience should be encouroged to complete two semesters of internship 
in the corporate setting. A large number of corporations, banks, and businesses 
provide internships. Specialty internship areas may inclucte training and develop- 
ment, career development, counseling in EAPs, and compensation. 

Counselor edx:ation programs con train professionals for human resource 
development positions in business ond industry. To be successful, these programs 
need to establish a close relationship with the college of business and with practi- 
tioners in business and industr/. Training programs will then graduate quality 
professionals who will significantly contribute to the business community and to the 
future of HRD- Coimseior e<kication programs hove much to gain end much to offer 
by incorporating systematic training of professionals for HRD positions. 
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Conclusion 



Positive trends in HRD <Htd <^lity Training programs prevail. The counselor, 
OS a trained honxjn resource development professional, can prevent negative worker 
and corporate consequences resulting from the negligence of human needs. Trained 
professionals can oosess orgcwiizotional climate and implement programs in the 
following areas: career devel<^>ment, employee assistance, and training and 
development. With the advent of such programs, the quality of life for people will 
be er^vsnced. It is this thou^t which motivates the human resource development 
professional. The authors of this nfX)nograph challenge professionals and corpora- 
tions to evolve so that the quality of worker life Incomes evidence that humcr» 
resources ore valued and cherished as a highest priority, and that tlwy are cared for 
in a marwi^- which creates individuol otkI corporate integrity. 
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